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Teaching Aids for This Issue 


British Elections (p. 10) 
Digest of the Article 

Although the present Parliament was 
not due to go out of office until 1955, 
Labor party Prime Minister Clement 
Attlee decided on a national election 
for October 25. The Labor party ma- 
jority in Parliament was too slim for 
effective action. The Conservative par 
ty, led by Winston Churchill, is in es 
sential agreement with Labor on foreign 
policy and promises to retain social wel- 
fare measures introduced since Labor 
took office in 1945. The Conservatives, 
however, oppose further nationalization 
of industry and urge rigid economies in 
government spending. No matter which 
party wins (the Liberal and Communist 
parties are very weak) Britons will be 
faced with such economic woes as infla- 
tion, shortages of coal and electricity, 
an adverse balance of trade, a dollar 
deficit, and continued austerity 


Aim 
To review the differences between 
British and American parliamentary 


systems and to evaluate the importance 
of the forthcoming British elections 


Assignment 

1. Prepare a table in which you com 
pare the powers and method of selec 
tion of the British king and the Ameri 
can President; British and American 
cabinets; and the party systems in both 
countries, 

2. In what 
platforms of the Labor party and Con 


servative party different? How are they 


respects are the party 


similar? 
3. No 


election 


matter which party wins the 
there are difficult times ahead 
for Britons. Explain 


Discussion Questions 
l. The British Parliament 


ve to the will 


) 
d Stat 


2. Why is a British election being 
held at this time when Parliament could 
have continued in office until] 1955? 

3. If you were a British subject, 
which party candidates would you vote 
for? Defend your choice. (Alert stu- 
dents will, of course, preface their re- 
plies by identifying their status in Brit- 
ishyociety. ) 

4. Austerity may be a fancy word to 
most Americans but it is a grim reality 
to most Britons. Why? 


Activity 
. 
Superior students may be encouraged 
to make the acquaintance of such stand- 


ard reference works as Current Biogra 
phy and Who’s Who (distinguish be- 





Notice 
Change in Schedule of Issues 


As announced in the first issue of 
the term, the schedule of issues of 
Senior Scholastic called for one on 
November 21 but none on Novem- 
ber 28. As Thanksgiving comes 
November 22 this year, we are re- 
vising the schedule to provide for 
an issue November 28, and are 
omitting the issue of November 21. 











“Our American Schools” Issue 


With the November 7th issue of 
Senior Scholastic, every subscriber 
will receive a 32-page, separately 
bound supplement: OUR AMERI- 
CAN SCHOOLS. Especially pre- 
pared for the high school student, 
OUR AMERICAN SCHOOLS will 
how education opens the 

opportunity, how our 
expand with American 
progress, and will make clear the 
responsibility of every citizen to 
ward the schools. 

A price of 25¢ per copy has been 


show 
doors of 
schools 


set for this special issue. Of course 
all student and teacher subscribers 
will receive their copies as part of 
the regular subscription. However 
extra may 


those desiring 


re hase 


copies 
them at 25¢ per copy for 
10 copies; 20¢ per copy 
for 10 through 99 copies; L5¢ per 
for 100 through 999 copies 

for 1,000 or more 


1 
less than 


rders to Subscription 
Dept., Senior Scholastic, 
51 Fourth Avenue, New York 10, 





N. Y. Please mail remittance with 











tween this volume, largely confined to 
persons in the British Empire, and 
Who’s Who in America). Students can 
check the brief biographies of Clement 
Attlee, Aneurin Bevan, Winston 
Churchill, and others. 


Restrictions on Government In- 
formation for the Press (p. 13) 


Digest of the Article 


Recently President Truman ordered 
all Government agencies and offices to 
to guard their 
and Defense 
means that 


system 
that the State 
use. This 


use the same 
secrets 
Departments 
officials in departments traditionally 
associated with civilian affairs will 
classify their documents as Restricted, 
Confidential, Secret, and Top Secret if 
they are regarded as helpful to possible 
The press of 
protested 
such restrictions as to freedom 
of the The order, it has been 
charged he used by Government 
officials to cover their mistakes. They 
will tend to over-classify material rather 
than risk the accusation that vital infor 
mation was rel “d. The 
| 


enemies of our country 


the nation has vigorously 
i blow 
press 


will } 


order has 
lefended as nec in days 


when “total war” is threatened. Con 


een essary 


gress may demaad a recall 


A Lesson Plan 
Aim 
To have tudents i! t Himuitations 


tional 








2-T 


Assignment 

1. What evidence is there that dur- 
ing the colonial and early national pe- 
riod of Americ 

d on 

liberty? 

Explain briefly the President's re- 
to the 
information to the press 
itline form indicate the argu 
t the order 


free 


history stress was 


of the 


in 


freed m press as a 


security order pertaining 


Yains 
press is and the 
id, all is safe.” Evalu 
ent by Thomas Jefferson 


t apples to our times. 
Motivation 

The press, like fire, is an excellent 

but a terrible master.” (J. Feni 

ooper: The American Democrat, 

1838.) Would you advise President 

in to use this quotation in de 
g his security order limiting the 
ition given to the press? Justify 
uur advice 
Pivotal Questions 

1. How does a knowledge of early 
American history help you to defend 
the freedom of the press? 

2. “Vigilance is the price of liberty” 
ire famous words which General Eisen 
hower is using on his headquarters flag 
in Europe. Do these words apply more 
ippropriately to President Truman’s se- 
curity order or to its critics? Explain 
vour choice 

3. As a working newspaper man in 
Washington, D. C., how would you re 
ict to the President’s security order? 

{. What did the Christian Science 
Monitor correspondent mean when he 

“The White House has applied 
at ax when it needed only a scal- 


wrote 
4 mee 


pel”? 


Summary 

Freedom of the press ‘s all right dur- 
ing peacetime but it is a menace to se- 
curity in times of national emergency 
What is your opinion of this statement? 


Activities 


1. Have “experts” 
hy 
le 


in class consider 
order versus 


a round-table 


the problem of “security 
if the in 
discussion. The class can ask questions 
of the after they been 
en about 15 minutes for an exchange 


be 


freedom 


press 
experts” have 
round-table may 
IV show. 


yr upernor stu 


ion, The 


piu 
pi 


luced” as a radio 
2. Have the 


t become familiar 


: 
CLASS 

+} } 
with sucn 
Familiar 
or 


nts in 
rd reference $s as 


by Joh artlett and 


rons 

Vuotations, se 

Mencken 
} 

. t 


nulating 


Stu- 


Dictionary of 
editea by H. I 
UMeES cont sti 
press 

weekly during the schoc 

jer Act 


nde 
f Circuletions 


f Mare 
SUBR 
ents each. Office of 


h 3. 1879 
RIPTION 
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Coming Up! 
in Future Issues 
October 24, 1951 

Foreign Affairs Article: Italy’s Role in 
World Affairs A political and 
economic survey of Italy from the end 
of World War II to date, which outlines 
the events that led to Italy’s assuming 
a larger role in NATO. 

National Affairs Article: Congressional 
Investigation and Immunity versus the 
Rights of the I[ndividual—An inquiry 
into the role of Congress as watchdog 
of the Executive departments and the 
extent to which this function may tres- 
pass on Constitutional rights guaranteed 
to the individual. 

Forum Topic of the Week: Should 
the Federal Government the 
States to keep relief rolls secret?—A pro 
and con discussion in which both sides 
of this question, currently in the news 
because of action taken by the Indiana 


legislature, are presented 


Te ” la y 


require 








dents can jot down some of these, indi- 
cating their origins. - 


Draft for All? (p. 7) 


Digest of the Arguments 

Experiences during World War II 
and the threat of a third world war 
have raised the question, “Should all 
American citizéns be subject to con 
scription for essential services in time 
of war?” 

Proponents of such conscription in 
civilian jobs essential to a effort 
argue that it will equalize the burden 
of those drafted into the army and those 
who produce on the home front; that it 
will insure maximum production and 
curtail the waste of manpower due to 
drifting from job to job; that strikes 
during wartime will be prevented; and 
that by mustering full industrial 
power enemies will be dissuaded from 


War 


our 


continuing their aggression 

Opponents declare that 
scription will impose on Americans the 
restraints of a dictatorship; that it will 
make lethargic otherwise vigorous work 
ers tra that 
it will have no important effect on army 
that the huge job of ordering 
iround would bury 
that the 
exag 
totali 


such con- 


in a litionally free society 
mor ile; 
60 million workers 
effort in 
problem has 


that 


tarianism would be ¢ 


red 


heen 


the wat tape; 


strike 


gerated 


grossly 
and idvocates of 
icouraged by such 
( policy. 
Aim 

To help students evaluate the 


posal to draft all Amer 


pro- 


ns in 


in ciuiz 


wartime. 


1 year Sept. through May 


ontents copyrig 
PRICE $ « 
ublication, McCall &t., Daytor 


Assignment 

In parallel columns outline the argu- 
ments for and against the proposal that 
all American citizens be conscripted for 
essential service in time of war. 


Discussion Questions 

1. The proposal to draft all Ameri 
cans for essential service in time of war 
has been criticized as totalitarian. Wha 
is your understanding of the term total 
itarian? Would such a draft law be 
totalitarian? Defend your answer. 

2. If you were drafted into the army, 
would you feel any better if your neigh 
bor was drafted fer essential defense 
work on the home front? Explain. 

3. What effect might the draft 
essential war work have on family life 
on the home front? What precautions 
could the government take to prevent 
the breakdown of morale on the home 
front? Would such measures be effec 
tive? Explain. 

4. Which of the arguments for or 
against the dfaft proposal has been 
most weighty in helping you to reach a 
conclusion? (Naturally, the tentative 
nature of such a conclusion based on 
brief study will be mentioned.) 


for 


Activities 

1. Poll the students in the school 
and/or the community on the question. 
The wording of the question should be 
agreed upon in class. It might be inter- 
esting statistically to categorize an 
swers based on approximate age of the 
interviewee, sex, and marital status. 

2. Have pupils take 15 minutes in 
class to write a practice letter to their 
Congressman or Senator expressing a 
point of view on the question. Oppor 
tunity might be taken to develop a cor 
rect form for such letters. The necessity 
for brevity should be emphasized. 


References 


“Resolved that all Americans be sub 
ject to conscription in time of war,” 
Congressional Digest, August ‘51 
p. 193. 

Universal Conscription for Essential 
Service. Herbert L. Marx, Jr, (ed.) 
H. W. Wilson Co., N. Y. 52. 178 pp., 
$1.75. An excellent addition to the Ref- 
erence Shelf. 





THI EEK’S QUIZ ANSWERS 


(See page 20) 


I. British Elections: A. a-2; b-1; 
B. a-2; b-2; c-4; d-4; e-3; f-1; g- 
II. Draft for All: A. 1-F; 2-F; 3- 

A: 6-A. B. a-6; b-1; c-3; d-5; e- 
III. Freedom of the Press: A 1-F; 
4-O; 5-O; 6-F. B. a-4; b-2; c-1; 


c-3; d-4 
3 
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S!! VE CANYON, as vou probably know, is a 
WY comic strip character who has all kinds of 
fantastic experiences. Once, adrift in the sea, he 
was spotted by radar on a Navy patrol plane and 
rescue 1. 

It sounds far-fetched. but something similar 
happene lin real life not so long ago off the Korean 
coast. A Navy fighter pilot had te bail out of his 
damaged plane after a mission over the war zone. 
His SOS was picked up and a destrover sent to 
rescue him. But darkness closes and search. 
lights and flares faile 

Phen a patrol b I q with General 

1 radal = laure ad sf ! carrier, ane, 
while still ? mites located the pilot What 
made the fact that 
the pilot's bher boat failed and all that was 

id. But it rewistered 


the wiar scree! me e pilot was saved, 


Was v 1 wi 
hed Viembe 
urnalism Classes 


SANDSTORM, | 


1 cation lol 
erated Hanfo 


(Lommission, 


Gu CUR fre four con fautence nm — 
GENERAL @@ ELECTRIC 
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For Easier Writing... 
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EXTRA FINE—POSTING XS 
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FINE PENMANSHIP 


Only a few of the more 
popular point styles shown 


FOUNTAIN PEN 


the right point 
for the way 
you write 


Write with ease . . . write as you 
please... with an Esterbrook, 
the truly personal fountain pen. 
From the world’s largest selec- 
tion of point styles, choose the 
point precisely right for you. 
Screw it into the Esterbrook 
barrel of your choice—and 
write. See for yourself why 
Esterbrook is first choice with 
those who buy a pen for their 
own use. * 

In case of damage, you can replace 
your favorite numbered point in- 
stantly and inexpensively at any 
pen counter. 


POCKET SET 
Esterbrook Pen and matching 
Push-Pencil. Pencil holds two feet 
of lead. Writes for months 
without reloading. Stardard 
or thin lead models. ‘‘Push 
the top to feed the lead.”’ 


ESTERBROOK — AMERICA’S PEN NAME SINCE 1858 








QUESTION: What grain was worshipped by 
the Indians of the Americas? 


ANSWER: As far back as the ancient Mayans 
of Central America, and the Incas of South 
America, corn has played a major part in the 
religious ceremonies of all Indian civilizations. 
These people depended on corn to keep them 
alive, so they offered frequent sacrifices to the 
corn gods of their tribes. 











QUESTION: What is a “high-score” breakfast? 


ANSWER: A breakfast that scores high in 
energy values: bread and butter (or fortified 
margarine), cereal,* milk, and fruit or fruit juice. 
QUESTION: Who invented the game of basket- It will help you reach your goals in work and 
bail? play. You're the loser if yo. miss breakfast. So 
eat a “high-score” breakfast every day—and keep 
scoring! 





ANSWER: A doctor, James A. Naismith, in- 
vented basketball in Springfield, Mass., in 1891. 
It has since become one of America’s most popu- 
lar games. It’s exciting and fast-moving—but it 
uses up lots of energy. That’s why high-score 
players in this and other active games eat “high- 
score” breakfasts every day. 





-- for instance, 
Post Toasties... 
they’re the better 
corn flakes! 


Products of General Foods 


Ary A\\ The Famous POST ¢ erea® 


Post Toosties Post's Raisin Bran Post's 40% Bran Fickes Post-Tens Grape-Nuts Grape-Nuts Flakes Post's Wheat Meal Sugar Crisp 
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UP : poacher didn't kill for wild sport, only — after living with him for even a short 


¢ = for food. He took only from the licensed time, there wouldn’t be many men who 
., Pal ar ? 
LY 1 SAY WHAT SS hunter. would, or could, turn him in 


WY When his time came for a change it Sherrill Harrison 


: YOU PLEASE was a complete one. If another rman Fverett, Washington 

ew would try to prevent the change the se, tiie eae a 

cog Al poacher would have said that the cards __, : ore oo are pro ne we 

—— Oe were stacked against him and he would Portrait ot _ Poac ner next week. Sor 

never again even try to obey the law there isnt sufnicient apace to publish 

: them in this issue. Let’s have some 

opinions on the question of national 
service in wartime. ) 


+ 


. and that’s what we mean! This let- Olga Krajnyak 
ters column, a regular feature, is open Delanson. New York 
to opinion on any subject and criticism 
of any kind, brickbats or orchids. We 
want to know what’s on your mind. Dear Editor 
Other readers do, too. Address Letters If I had been the ce puty game war 
Editor, Senior Scholastic, 351 Fourth dep in the story. “Portrait of a Poacher.” EILIIIOIT HIOIMIETR 
Ave., New York 10, N. Y.—The Editors. I don’t believe I could have found it in AININ FIE 

my heart to arrest the man in question N 
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a Poacher.” the story in There is an old 
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There is a time in every sportsman will verify—that is, he learned 


when he feels he must do _ not to kill for the tun of killing, but onl 
he was in need of food 
hel 


believe, would have 
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iw that puts uy uv | been a likable man in any company and 


ACROSS | DOWN | Citing Stars 


* 1. Heavenly body—« By James Hahn, Lamar Junior H. S., Bryan, Texas 
Ur 
Room abbr.) 
Mahal in I 3 g 
ho challer 











* Starred words refer to astronomy 


Students are invited to submit original crossword puzzles for publication 

in Scholastic Magazines. Each puzzle should be built around one subject, 

which may be drawn from History, Art, Science, or any other field of 

I's name knowledge. Maximum about 50 words, of which at least 10 must be 

The sun related to the theme. For each puzzle published we will pay $10. Entries 

Citizen (abbr.) must include puzzle design, definitions, answers on separate sheets, de- 

Take notice (abbr. from sign with answer filled in, and statement by student that the puzzle is 

the Latin) original and his own work. Give name, address, school, and grade. 

Chemical symbol for Address Puzzle Editor, Senior Scholastic, 351 Fourth Avenue, New York 
tungster 10. N. Y. Answers in next week's issue 
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INTERVIEW OF THE WEEK 





Meet Senator O’Conor 


The Man Who Keeps Asking Questions 


{th 


} ’ 

e people 

had developed 
' 

{ 


curbing organized crime 


s and hearing 


Marvland 


§ pointed the way 


itor from a Democrat. succeed 


Kefauver as chairman of the Senate 
Kefauver the 
New 


Los Angeles. But O’Conor insists that 


Under 


Ng cities 


mittee 


the | 


York, Philad 
ganized crime has 


nani 


onor 
tewns the crime p 
aspects Besides 
do th 


sovernment 


rceement agencies 
es } 
articularly proud 


been 


(){ 


ich there 


( 


There IS a 

is behind the 
covered lit 
1g 


f Wax 


with a shrug 


asking questior 


hig 


yig-time criminals will go to the things in 
Atter 


that’s 


is the most profit,” O'Connor points out 


prohibition, they went to gambling. Now 


dope 


lown and we fear they will go into the 
evidence that organized crime 
tics traffic 
: , 
iks between Lucky Luciano, deported crimina 


New York 


on a narcotics 


, 
lready ity of 
illeg 


legal nar¢ The Senate committee 


time dope peddlers. The arrest in 


ev Gordon, notorious gangster, 
ional t lene e 


yne way to 


pen ities { 


»f 20 vears to life for adults found guilty 
f 


irs of 


reduce the dope menace 


T peddlers He has recom 


iny person under I7 ye 


first offenders is usually onl 


if 


l nproved 


mit 
ml 


Amer 


Then 


, 
zens at work al 
mtrol crime,” he declares emphatically 


and 


tees of 


ovel 
a broac “All we have to do is keep 


1s.” -Leonarp A, Panis 





FORUM TOPIC OF THE WEEK 


Draft 
for All? 


A pro and con discussion on the 
National University Extension Associa- 
for 


tion high school debate topic 


1951-52: 


Resolved: That all American cit- 
izens should be subject to conscrip- 
tion for essential service in time 


of war 


ABOUT THE QUESTION ci 


Let’s imagine that our worst fears have cor 


America has 


imagine two young men, next-door nei 


town, both single and both aged 24 


One, John, has been drafted into the 


taken thousands of miles from his hom 
under rigid discipline. His pay is low 
vith. He must fight—even die 

The other you 
cause of an old fo 
He earns 
is a defense plant 


with ] Se p! ’s skill 


television 


and go to a str 
So John is 


+ 


doing wha 

can be 
We |} 

serve 

in the 

hefore 

first time 


i t 


Yes! 


1. Conscription for 
is the most democratic way of making 
sure that everyone does his share 


national service 


Democracy 


hts but also equ 


means 


rticle I, Section 5 


mgress the 7 to provide 


nstitution 


1 
> common defense and 


! 


gener il 


As applied to war this power 


I 
is regarded as being very broad. Cer 


been forced tnto anothe 


ghbors in 


Arm\ 


ind f imils He lives 


if necessa’ry 




















New York Times 


In 1945 Congress started action on a national service bill 


to give civilian service—or “national service.” 
is it is called. However, World War_II showed more than 


ever how important it is to have a strong “civilian front” of 


mpel 1 pn} 
mpel people 


| 
world . 4 ” 
lefense workers to back up the men on the “military front 


Most other powers—Britain, ( Australia 
nany, Japan, Italy—had national service laws 
But the United States ed on “indirect” 


peo g nt Tel wor I example 


inada Russia, Gei 


He has been 


methods to 


jobs or be 
forces and 
his made 


President 


to an essel 


s treated the same way 


{ burden 

to make Sa 
pulsion. Unfortunately, there 
who will always sav, “Let George do 
it.” Besides, it is only human nature to 
refrain from being the first to volunteer. 


willing rifices Britain's experience with national 


service in the last war showed that there 
tradi 
ictual 


ire some 
need be no interference with the 
i} Few 


tional democratic erties 


work orders had to be issued 








FOR 
NATIONAL 
SERVICE 


Rebuffed Once, 


2. If it is right to draft men for mili- 
tary service, then it right to draft 
men and women for essential civilian 
service 


is 





1 
make i 
Ss quite 

ur I 


many service- 


even 


3. The important thing is to get maxi- 
mum production, and conscription is the 
most efficient way to get it. 


Durit uv World W Il mut h motion 
lost in ise employment. Men 
kept shifting | job to je 


was 


| } 
DD Employers 


to build up our armed forces and civilian 
work simultaneously. Not until 
the later stages of the war did we begin 
to feel the manpower pinch. At one 
had to 
to civilian 
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Labor party posters advocate tighter economic controls to 
keep down prices and increased taxes on the very wealthy. 


Conservative posters ask for a stop to nationalization 
of industry and return to the system of free enterprise 
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Now let us examine the political pic 
ture. For the past six vears, Britain 
has been ruled by a Labor (Socialist) 
government. It was the general election 
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A Quick Look at Britain’s Economic Problems 
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i ston lescribing 
port Short] 

public ill bu 
report 


ifterward 


vent made 
yarts of the 
In other words, the oth 
idmitted they had been ke 


Anothe instance of abuse 


lassification of information 
i = 


> 
Japane se Peace 


Francisco recently du 

Treaty conterence 
State Department placed a “Restricted’ 
tamp on a ¢ italogue giving 
iddresses of the delegate ‘ 


vere kept from having 
' 


delegati 


the 
iot until othe: 
1S ruling, that the list of 
ldre > 1 de 1 hh) 

resses Was mace pubdil 
Recently the 


vithheld 


Treasury pal 
information that mcerned 
vossible corruption in the Internal Rev 
nue Bureau in St. Louis. The inform: 
tion was not made public until I reasur\ 
Hicials were compelled to do so by 
lisclosures in Congress 
When he issued his 
President tried t 
tears of the press by telling each ce 


partment to use it fairly. He 


security wae 
+} 


Truman caln ve 


sent nuit 


this warning to Government officials 
‘To put the matter bluntly 


used to wit 


these reg 
h 


ulations must not be 
hold 


cover up 


non-security information or to 


mistakes by an ficial or 
employee of the Government.’ 
To this the 
President may mean 
1 


ficials will not follow out the order so 


critics answered The 
+ 


well but his Oo 
The critics argued that. whether 
well or not, it is 


fairl, 
the President meant 
dangerous to have a security order that 
ould be subject to abuse. The Pitts 
burgh Post-Gazette 4 good rule 
f thumb for 

it is better to err on the side of 


than on that of suppressior 


said 


a democ rac\ 


Protests in Congress 


Protests 
came from Congress as well as from the 
And some of the opponents in 
decided to do something 
Three Republican 


against the security order 
press 
Congresé 
ibout their opinions 
Senators — John W. Bricker of Ohio 
Homer Ferguson of Mich and 
Homer Capehart of Indiana—introduced 
a bill.to “repeal” the security order 
Senator Bricker called the order “an 
attempt to lower an iron curtain around 


igan, 


the executive branch [of 


ment],” and said it was 
a President of the United States what 
be.” He said the 


order was “an insult to Congress, the 


the Govern- 
unworthy of 
ever his motives may 
world’s best press, and a free people 

In the 
identical measure was offered by Claude 
1. Bakewell Missouri 

In order to do away with the security 
der, the bill | 
the Senate d the Houss If the bill 
got that far, President 


probabh 


House of Representatives, an 
Republican of 
vould first have to pass 
would 


yuld 


1ouses of 


rum in 
veto it hen it ¢ 
} 


very 
not become 

Congress passe t agi by two-thirds 
As things stand now. most 


} 


mayorities 
Democrats in Congress would probabl 
stick together against the Bricker b I, 


although some are critical of the order 


Senator William Benton 
ot Connecticut, made a speech in the 
ch he said ther 
r officials in Go 


agencies to keep informatic 


Wemocrat 


dency amo 


proposed that 
1avocate be appointed 

dent. It 
vocate to 


public. He 


w“ nuld be 
fight is 
formation as son 


to fight to 


The peo] le Ss 

v : 
advocate” would be a civilian membe! 
of the National Se Assis 


tants working under his direction would 


suppress 


urity Council 
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be placed in all key agencies of the 
Federal Government. 

The classification of “Restrictec 
described by Mr. Benton as “an ab 
surdity.” It was often “carelessly han 
dled” by officials, he pointed out, urg 
ing its elimination. He proposed that 
only three classifications be used: “Top 
Sec ret 


"was 


secret and “Classified. 
Vigilance, Always Vigilance 


In mg run vhether the orde: 


stands or i pe 1 ma depend ou 
how  efficie \ is carried out. Each 
official will have to ask himself: Does 
of keeping the public 
mitweigh possible harm that 
infor 


the mportance 


informed 


disc losing this 
m? President Truman has charged 
that 95 per cent of our military 


ilready been published by Ameri 


may come trom 
mati 
secrets 
have 
Cal « Wwspapers ind magazines 


If offieials 


withhold 


do abuse the order and 


non-military informa 


me good way of 
th order 


change in e securit 


ha hy] ij : 
sD puoi opimon 
the public s watchdog 


Then 


an edi 


pre SS 
ave to expose the abuses 
the public will have to act. In 
torial the Baltimore Sun put it this way 
“The [to hiding of news] is 
vigilance, always vigilance 


and then more vigilance by the public.” 


antidote 
vigilance, 








Pointer in Detroit Free Press 


Another Iron Curtain? 
The press will have to expose any abuses in the new order. 
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Stalin and the Atom 


“Another atomic bomb has re- 
cently been exploded within the 


Soviet Union,’ the White House re- 
ported this month 
evious ator | TP Rus 
Sle Vas moun \ | ruman i e 


White He 


Russian bomb blast 


use st the 


was made 


President's press staff. The state What is the present in the 


eterre to “the necessitv for 


William L 
Neu 


States?’ 
writer of the 


the United 
Laurence, science 
York Times, says the long lapse be 
the Soviet blasts 
indicates that 


e enforceable interna and 


| of atomic energy which 


States and a large majority 


bers of the United Nations atomic 


tween two 


“strongly Russia's prog 
atomic 


than 


dictator ress in designing improved 


interview to the 
Pravda, official 


Russian Communist 


Soviet 


slater 
weapons has been much slower 


that of the U.S.’ 


, , 
Russia has only 


Stalin gave an 
yw newspaper 
thpiece of the 
too spoke ibout 
1 of the A-bomb 


isserted The 


a limited supply ot 
uranium, the basic material of A 
It is believed that Russia lacks 
the industrial plants for large-s« ile A 


inter raw 
The 
Soviet 


stands for the prohibition of the 


bombs 
bomb production. U.S esti 
nate that the 
tween 20 and SO atomic } 
ilso believe that 

A-bomb in 


Cause ever 


experts 
tussians have made be 
They 


only one 


the discontinu 


t the atomic xombs 


Russia has 
oviet Rus 

N. ma 
e A-bomb 


d this plan ind 


type ot the stockpile int 
" , 
new model ust be te 


produced in 


hetore it car pi 


there have 


hl roduce 
} ‘ 
explosions in Russia 
No. 2 is now ready to 
thor 


The United States had 
in the production ot A-bor 


} } 
spending tbout a billi 


t 
m atom production Aton 


turned ou 
duction basis 
The U.S. is reported 
bombs six times as 
bomb that si ished 


1945. We 


types ot small bor 


! 
> also 


I rnat al Rescue ¢ ee 
THESE HAPPY CZECH STUDENTS, who rode out of their Communist-run home- 
land last on a real ‘Freedom Train,” are on their way to begin a new 
life in Canada as political refugees. They were among 32 Czechs who fled 
from behind the Iron Curtain on a train that smashed through border barricades 
g dash from Czechoslovakia into the U. S. zone of Western Germany. 


month 


in a darin 


atomic armaments race between Russia 


irtillery shells or as guided missiles 
| hese sm ill bombs are soon to be teste d 
in army maneuvers at Frenchman's Flat, 
Nevada. The United States 


made consider ible progress toward pro 


has also 
duction of a hydrogen bomb 

What's Behind It: The atomic bomb 
prac 
Hiro 


worse, 


is a terrifying weapon that can 
tically 


shima was wiped out 


city 
Is it any 
to smash a city with an atomic 


wipe out a just as 
morally 
bomb than with long-continued bom 
bardment? This is a question that has 
disturbed many people 

In the atomic bombing of cities, civil 
ians are the chief victims. Gordon Dean, 
chairman of the U.S. Atomic Energy 
hinted this month that the 
that 


(Commission 


U.S. now has atomic weapons 


] 


ild be enemy armies 


agaist 


great danger to civilian popu 


used 


\MIr. Dean said these 


enemy 


atomic Weapons 
ild wipe out any advantage 
ml ind that the 


vhen use of suc b weapons Is ustl 


ETS situation may 
tied 
What sort of situation, if one, dé 


| l 
think 


would justify use of atomic we 
Russi A-bomb within te 
irs of the € <plosion of the Hiroshim 

homb. Is it likels 

ia will also learn how to 


which Mr 


made ill 
that Communist Rus 
nake the me 

Dean makes 


Malaya’s “Forgotten War” 


Communist guerrillas, who have 
terrorized Malaya for four years, 
this month killed the top British of- 
ficial in Malaya. 

The bandits ambushed the convoy of 
Henry 
t him down on a winding moun 
id 
24 hi 

1 “Operation Starvation.” This 
iimed at subduing the 
keeping food, clothing 


This pl in will 


ommissioner Sir Gurne 


Henry had 


urs earlier Sir 
npaign 


rom them 


through strict control 
t hip 


What's Behind It: The struggle in 
| ‘torgotten 


ent of supplies 
is been called the 
andits, numbering 
ve killed wounded 

all but SOO 


In the same period, 


persons 
pt i 


British troops have 





killed 
the terrorists 

The warfare has 
ear to Malaya’'s 
which supply 45 per cent of the world’s 


natural rubber. The planters and their 


wounded or captured 4,921 of 
wrought a life of 


t rubber plantations 


men are in constant danger of sneak 
ittack 

The Communists 
Chinese Red 
30 per 


at Rus 
an urging—aim to 
cripple Malayan tin cent of the 
world supply) and rubber production 
Most of Malaya’s to the 
U_S., Britain, and other anti-Communist 
countries 

The Malay peninsula is divided into 
which torm the Federation 
The states have some self 


rhe native 


reportedly 


ana 


products go 


mine states 
ot Malaya 

, 
government in local affairs 
being outnum 


Malays are a minority, 


bered by Chinese and Indians 


at Syra 


ind an 


The New York State Fair 
cuse has color and excitement 
Indian village. For Syracuse was once 
the the head village of the 
Onondaga _ Indians ind the capital 
of the famous Iroquois Con 
federacy. The Onondagas witl 
the Mohawk, Oneida, Seneca 
Cayuga tribes formed the original 
Nations” which founded the 
Contederacy 

Anthropologists 
knew that 
league Was very oid 
when the white men landed at James 
town and Plymouth. But 
September 1952—the Indian village 
it Svracuse Fair will have a special 
reason to celebrate. A Cornell Uni 
has discovered 


site 
in fact 


ilong 


and 


Five 


these 
Nation 


e 
4 
,] 
5 
) 
‘ 
‘ 
‘ 
\ 
‘ 
’ 
‘ 
5 
‘ 
‘ 
‘ 
‘ 
5 
‘ 
‘ 
4 
‘ 
‘ 
] 
,] 
‘ 
4 
5 


things 
Was here 


next year 


versity Indian expert 
that the Jroquois ( 


mfederacy is ac 
tually 400 ye ] 


urs old. According to the 
Dutch historian 
expert turned up in London, the Con 
This 
was 57 vears before the Dutch-Eng 
lish explorer Hendrik Hudson an 
chored his Half Moon in what is now 
the Hudson River 


diary of a which the 


federacy was founded in 1552 


United Nations 


The Iroquois we undoubtedly the 
inced of all the forest In 

erica. Their 

orehouses vith corn 
dried foods. They 


built “long hous livided 


sion 
into com- 
f imilies 
They 


partments share 


the original ipartment house 
Kept records with wampum_ beads 
id pi yperty 
an important voice in tribal 


reckoned 


rights and 
iffairs, tor 


through the 


Their women | 


descent Ww 


mother’s line. 
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------------------------- H!STORY BEHIND THE HEADLINES---------------- 


The Red Men Beat Us to It 


But their greatest achievement was 
political—the creation of a_ federal 
union based on a form of representa 
tive In the 
hall of the Onondag 
tribes 


government great council 


s met 50 sacher 


from the various elected 


their clans, who « | matters of 


common welfare eclared war 
and made peace ibassa 
dors and entered 


They 


Se ttled 


treaties of alliance 
regulated intertribal trade and 
dispute mong 

controlled one 


} 


vast 
peaceful area trom New 
England to [linois and from Ontari 


to Virginia 


In time they 


stret 


Walrlors 
n ilike 


among 


The Iroquois were great 
feared by Indians and white me 
They h d quarreled 
themselves thei 
had led to such weakening that far- 
mething had 


often 


and internal wars 


seeing leaders realize 


to be done to prevent the hve nahons 
from committing suicide 
Hiawatha, the 


Such a 
semi-legendary whom 


leader was 


chief about 
Longfellow wrote his famous epic 
Hiawatha an Ojib- 
but 
he was actually an With 
the help of a likeminded chief from a 
tribe, Dekanawidah, Hiawa 
tha won over the others to his plan for 


Longfellow made 
way in the Lake Superior country 


Or ondaga 

friendly 

establishing permanent peace among 
the Iroquois, in 

In 1715, the scaroras of 

» full 

bership in the leagu iking tl 

Nations Six. 
Fortunately for the English, the Six 
them, though 


North 
( arolina were mem 


ie Five 


Nations were triendly te 
they hated the French 
plain the French ex] lorer, had Jed an 
attack on the I: They 


because Cham 


quois were 


Wee 


WHEFi-CHAIR FACTORY opens useful life for Chicago paraplegics (see story p. | 


illies of the English in the French 
ind Indian Wars and in the Revolu- 
tion, and it is large ly because of Iro 
quois fighting powers that the Missis 
sippi valley is English-speaking today 
rather than French 

U. S. Treaty with Six Nations 


. 
After the colonies won their inde 
the young republic wanted 
The 
signed a treaty with the 
1794. In return for the 


peace 


pendence 


worthy foes on our side 


States 
thons in 


these 
Unitec 
Six N 
Iroquois 
the U.S 
ul yply them with 


“toreve I 


keep the 
ent DI ymnised ti 


clothing ind other 
Annually 
goods Ww rth 
the 7.400 
Iroquois still living in upstate New 
York, who own 87,000 
in seven reservations. Last mouth, the 
Six Nations Confederacy, still 
tioning as an intertribal government 
pi tested to Washington that $4,500 
would no longer buy any calico wort! 
Recent inflation, they 
has made the allotment 
They wan 


items since then 


shipment of calico 


$4,500 has been sent to 


acres of land 


fun 


mentioning 
complained 
ilmost worthless t the same 


amount of goods as before, not just 


the same value in wampum 
Hugo Grotius, the Duke of 
William Penn, Immanuel Kant 


other great white men dreamed of a 


Sully 
] 


and 


maintain 


17th 


worldwide organization t 
early as the 
none of these global 
i Hiawatha. It 
was not until the League of Nations 
ind the United Nations { the 20th 


century that sovereign States ated 


universal peace, as 
But 
' f 


thinkers a as tar as 


century 


international uistitutior 
based and as stable as 


Confederacy of the [ro 
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irt linen suit 
The preceding paragraph 
London newspaper, 1s ibout 
named Kwame Nkruma (pronounced 
KWAHmel NIK ROOmaa Nin 
onths ago the British were keeping 
n locked in jail for 
strike. Today he is h | 
ind undisputed 


Brit ] 


s rich ft colonies 
} Africa 


st (see map ¢ 





NEWSMAKER 





Prison to Power 


And Africans in other 
watching Britain’s Gold Coast experi 
ment in offering real power and re 
sponsibility to Africans 

Few mericans 
Nkruma. Yet he has spent 
deal of his life in this country. He 
was born in 1909 in a tiny interior 
village of the Gold Coast. He learned 
to read in Roman Catholic 
schools. At 26 he enrolled at Lincoln 
Pennsylvania. (Last June 


him the honorary 


colonies are 


evel heard ot 


a good 


mission 


University 
Lincoln awarded 
degree ot Doctor of Law.) 
Educated Africans—a very 
group but influential in Africa—have 
been clamoring for inde 
Nkruma joined them. He 
People’s 
urged revolution 
f necessary, to win “Self-Govern 
nent Now” for the Gold Coast. The 
CPP has been accused of being pro 
Communist. It is pointed out that 
Nkruma was trained in Communist 
ethods of 
in London 


small 


| 
recently 

pendence 
form i Convention 


party 


igitation while studving 
shortly after World War 


ntly granted the Gold 
Coast a constitution, and the 
first Gold Coast election took place 
Nkruma and other CPP 
34 of the 38 elective 
seats in the legislature 46 othe: 
members are appointed ) 

Released from jail to take his seat 
Nkruma he would 
with Britain 
Gold 


rit bt success 


Britain rec 
new 


in February 


members won 


cooperate 
make the 
form of govern- 
But he 
itry eventually to become a self 
wverning dominion within the Brit 
ish ommonwealth—the first Com- 
bv native Af 


said 
and try to 
Coasts new 


wants his 


tel 
monwealth nation rut 


nmcans 








Squeeze on Suez 


Britain, already staggered by loss 
of her rich oil properties in Iran (see 
last week's U.N. News page), faces 
new trouble in another part of the 
middle east—Egypt 

Last week King | 


ind his prime minister 


wouk I of Egypt 
isked 


decrees 


Egypt s 
parliament to pprove which 
would 1) order the British to remove 
their troops from the Suez region; and 
2) give 
the Anglo-Egyptian Sudan. (See 
Key issue, Oct Part Two, p. 9 

Egypt said she is cancelling the An- 
glo-Egyptian treaty of 1936. This treaty 
permits the British te defense 


forces in the Suez zone and continues 


Egypt complete control of 


map 


have 


joint Egyptian British rule over the Su 


dan 


] indi 


force 


i Egyptian prime minister 
d that Egypt would not use 
to get the British out. Britain 

whil of leaving. The 
British said Egypt's action was illegal 
The 1936 treaty 


mean 


showed no Signs 


still has four vears to 
run 

What's Behind It: The Egyptian pro 
pos ils are part of a growing nationalistic 
of the Egyptians to run their 
country without any fore ign influences 
The 10,000 British troops and the 400 
Suez 


desire 


British airplanes in the area are 
important to the defense of the eastern 
Mediterranean Sea and the northern 
Red Sea. The Egyptians claim they can 
defend the canal without British help 
The British had hoped to keep their 
troops in the Suez zone under a plan 
reportedly being drawn by the U-S., 
Britain, and France tor bringing Egypt 


into an alliance for Mediterranean de 
tense. 

The Suez Canal handles 70 million 
tons of shipping each year between 
Europe and the Middle and Far East 
The canal is operated by a private com 
pany, in which the British government 
owns nearly half the stock. The canal 
is an important waterway for the free 
world, especially for Britain. 

The Anglo-Egyptian Sudan has been 
run by Britain and Egypt jointly, ever 
they put down a revolt by Su 
rebels in 1899. The 967,000 
square-mile-area (about a third the size 
of the U.S.) has 7,500,000 people 
tewer than New York City 


since 


danese 


Paraplegics, Inc. 


Forty-three Chicago war veterans 
—undaunted by handicaps that con- 
fine them to wheel chairs—are run- 
ning one of the most unusual fac- 
tories in the nation (see photo on 
page 17). 

The men are paraplegics. Spinal cord 
injuries have made them helpless from 
the waist down. But they want to live 
useful Last spring they pooled 
$22.000.in savings to form the Para 
plegic Mfg. Co., Inc. The president is 
Nils S 30, who lost the use 
of both legs while serving aboard an 
aircraft carrier in the South Pacific in 
World War II. All the employees ex 
cept one salesman are paraplegics 

The company began production in 
It makes radar, radio, and ele¢ 
trical equipment, on an assembly-line 
basis. The plant machinery 
changed over from foot control to hand 
control. There are now 28 paraplegics 
on the job. The company hopes even 
tually to employ 70 

Here is one answer to Detense Mo 
bilizer Charles E. Wilson's appeal last 
week, during National Employ the 
Physically Handicapped Week; “Let no 
manpower go unused 5 The New York 
State Employment Service expects to 
place 28,000 handicapped persons in 
iobs this vear. During its 35-year his 
tory, the Institute for the Crippled and 
Disabled, in New York City, has pro 
vided aid and vocational training for 
27,000 handicapped persons. Industry 
leaders are urging hiring of handi 
capped persons wherever possible 


New Show at Coliseum 


For the first time in more than 
400 years, the Coliseum in Rome is 
in use as a place for public specta- 
cles. 

Last week 5,000 Romans and tou 
ists gathered in the Coliseum for a con 
cert of music written by Guiseppe 
Verdi. The program commemorated 
the 50th anniversary of the composer's 
death. (The acoustics were terrible. but 


lives 


Josefson, 


June 


uses 





the audience was enthusiastic.) Three 
other 

Dedicated by the 
80 A. D., the 
and most famou { Roman amphithe 
Gladiators battled there until 404 
Until 523 A. D., men fought and 


beasts for the amusement 


concerts were planned 
Emperor Titus in 
Coliseum was the large st 
aters 
A. D 
killed 


of Roman crowds 


wild 
tens of thousands in 
number 

it was believed that 


wild animals were loosed upon Chris 


years 


For many 
tian martvrs in the Coliseum. Recent 
these 


irts of 


research indicates that most of 
brutalities took place in other 7 
Rome 

Earthquakes and _ fir ind the re 
build 


walls 


moval of stones to build other 
have left onlv a third of the 
Parts of the Coliseum 


ground 


mgs 
standing how 
ever, still rise 
Wild 
covered by excavations been 
floored with planking 
supported by 18 miles of iron piping, 
It was on this stage that the Verdi con 
cert was performed—the first spectacle 


four stories above 


animal cages in the floor, un 
have 


over wooden 


presented in the Coliseum since a series 
of Passion Plays reportedly given there 


between 1495 and 1539 


THE NEWS IN BRIEF 


CHRISTOPHER COLUMBUS 
covered America again last week. Tak- 
ing part in the Spanish Embassy's cele 
bration of Columbus Day in Washing 
ton, D. (¢ 
22. of the Spanish navy 


dis- 


was Christopher Columbus 
Young Chris 
topher is a navy lieutenant. He is also 
admiral. This rank 
direct de- 


Ww hose 


an honorary five-star 
was conterred on him as 
scendant of the great explorer 
title was “Admiral of the Ocean Seas.” 
W. K. KELLOGG (the initials 
for Will Keith made the 
flake a national breakfast-table institu- 
tion, died October 6 in Battle Creek 
Michigan, at the age of 91. During his 
lifetime he gave all but $2,000,000 of 
his $50,000,000 fortune to the Kellogg 
Foundation. It d for child 


ine education 


stand 


who corn 


uses the fur 


welfare, public health 


projects. 


BIRTHDAY to the Delaware 
road—100 


HAPPY 
Lackawanna & Wester 
years old last week 


CORRECTION 
Through a proof-reading error which 
combined two sentences into one, last 
week's news story, “Population Center 
Marches West and South 
Say that the center of population 
in Indiana from the Civil War until 
1940. The two sentences should have 
read: “From the time of the Civil War 
until 1890 the center moved through 
southern Ohio Kentucky 

1890 it has been crossing Indiana 


appe ared to 
was 


and Since 





United Nations News 





Peace at Panmunjom? 


Hopes rose tor new peace talks in 
Korea. 
Communist manders 
Panmuny as the 
Matthew B 
commander. agreed 


the size 


at Panmunjom had not been settled 


com proposed 


the village ot meet 
Ridg 
At oul 
of the neutral zone 


Ing place General 
way, U.N 
press time 

This summer truce talks took place at 
of Pan 
munists broke off the discussions August 
that 


neutral 


Kaesong, just west nuniom. Com 
22 after making a series of 
U.N had 
zone su rounding Kae 
Ridgway retused t 


charges 
forces violated the 
ong General 
» consider meeting at 
Kaesong again 

Recent U.N. military gains may have 
prodded the Communists into resum 
ing peace discussions 

1) AN AUTUMN OFFENSIVE by 
U.N. forces has broken 
Communist defense line at 
points. Despite heavy air and artillery 
support, the Allied troops moved slow 
ly. They found the Reds 
eight-foot thick walls of logs and in 
earthen bunkers 

2) AIR ATTACKS by U.N 


intensified. In air b 


through the 


winter two 


dug in behind 


torces 
have beer ittles, the 
U.S. Air Force says 
MIG-15's—the 
live 


Australian and 18 American jets have 


106 Russian-built 
Red _ jet 


best plane s 


been destrove only one 


“PEACE IN JAPAN” 


Old People’s Day last 


say the Japanese characters. 
month—Japan’‘s 


been shot down. In one day of air com 
bat 30.000 feet above the ground, 193 
jet planes of both sides duelled 
Meanwhile, the U.S. Army 
that the headstones of U.S. soldiers 
killed in Korea should be marked “ko 
War.’ headstones 


wt been marked with any place 


ordered 


rean Previously, the 
have 
of death because the Korean campaign 
had hee th ¢ onsidered a polic ©€ al tion, In- 


Wal 


stead of a 
” 
We 


Quick 
ON THE ¥ NEWS 


Will Keith Kellogg 
King Farouk I Su 


Cor- 
Henry 


L. Identify 
don Dear 
(,urne 
4 of disagreement be- 
ind the U. N. majority on 


itomic 


One point 
tween Russia 
control of 

3. Malava 


because ot 


energy 1s 


Is Important to the free 
her large production 


ot ‘ and 


world 


4. The latest dispute between Britain 
Egypt the future of 


and concerns 
and 

5. Persons paralvzed by spinal cord 
Injuries are called 
6. The 
Ko eah 


munjom 


new 
Pan- 


location of 
Kaesong 


} roposed 
truce talks is 


Seoul 


Wortd phot 


The occasion was a Tokyo 


first community celebration to honor 


aged people. Photo shows some contestants in the ‘‘most beautiful bald head’ 
contest submitting to a paint job to mark the signing of Japan's peace treaty. 








Column B 

1. Total non-military working popu- 
lation in the United States today 

2. Total population of U. S. today 

3. Number of strikes in Britain during 
World War II 

4. Average size of an American city 
population 

5. Number of strikes in the United 
States during World War I] 

; ; 3. Expected size tt the [ >. al 
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Ill. FREEDOM OF THE PRESS 
A. On the line to th 


1" 
{ ving 
‘ owing 


in opmuon and an 


fact. Each counts 3 Total 


The Bill of Rights guarantees 
freedom of the press 
il. DRAFT FOR ALL all 
ind’ Detense Depart 
le whether their doc 
mild be published 
ighest classification giv 
cument is Top Secret 
I } Ing too cau 
¢ the freedom of 
igencies to release ne Ws 
spapermen are justified in 
¢ the Pres lent’s order. 
ssmen 


Lae! 
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Yew Soldier 


He had never been away from home before, 


marked Smitty, proud of his discovery 
“A dance in a dump like this!’ 

His eloquent glance surveyed the lit 
tle seaside town, a double row ot shin 

H . le ottages da tew ame ildinys 

never dated a girl, never even danced with one gled « | tages and a few frame building 
anveice¢ as SHOps 

Watcha sav we go, Smitty? Paul?” 
said Beetle 


By ELIZABETH TATE But it costs to get in.” Paul turned 


back and inspected the poster. “Fifty 
cents, it says here 
“SHOVING. shouting and ree “ ] a oF Soldiers half price,” read Smitty 
tH , = , } " umphantly. “Only two bits. Watcha 
Ve ung § é . Te 1 ‘ e tonight ind ired sé I . . 
| 7 r , savin’ for, Paul? Trip to Europe? Maybe 
the Army is. Wit r te n if ( o mM wo triends w vere : a8 ; at I pe 
£4} ’ . ’ Uncle Sam J] se l u over there f 


ost e! 


ind read ove1 we 
is shoulder a handwritten poster 

Tonight 7 o'clock The Ladies 

Social of Bethel Seach ~=©Methodist 

inother, short urthy and spar Church Will Sponsor a Gala Bake Sale 

heavy black DrOows h rd ill and Dance Masonite Over Bowling 


1 


you thin 


Beetle shrug 1 his heavv shoulders 


Reprinted b er f Seventeen 
Alley Coy 


nuscular pynght Bl, i It gle Publications, 
like face. ‘Now aint that 








unt 


Let's have some fun first.” He 


} 


Dae 


Sometimes Pete 


Ms tobacc 


Paul t 
But 


urge 
dancers 
head 
of hi Idling 
blood. How 
know I 
And 


his face 


k 


-Stained 


Z i rOss 


the 


some rl 


' 
to 


y 
4 


i outht 


their bodies 


» their sunbu 


it good-lookin’ 


* emergin 


boardwalk’s 


"ll 


The ] neck 


nyti vet 


ute! 
Link € 


il 


piece 
pi 


cuppe 
Lotsa vuyvs 


They ll 


sever il 


gin 
ib iTTassiIng 


s 


Paul 


fiddle that 


to school 


r so. But 


ind that was 


He 


erty 


retty good by 


Gaskins 


Dp 


i 


i tur 


vot 


I 


} 
VaAVs 


from 


with their f 


WweVver 


ung 


ing fellows 


mustac 


i 


! 


+} 


Sawing 


out the 


es twinkling above 


the 


ie, W 
with 
shook | 
exercise 


his 


ie 


feet? 


1 they get 


it across to their partners, the girls? 

Just put your arms around a girl, and 
then let Kinda shake, like, 
time to the music 


If Paul 


1 
arms around the 


im 


ro 


couldn't manage to put his 
girls he knew at school 


m earth could he ever do it 


At | 


d incers 


0) yrne 


« their 
skirt 
ind « lou ly ha 
1 like 
Beetle 


id ma 


+} 
bright sw 
} 


Don 


vy iving 
ellows nop 


lies ir, the I 


, : 
bull calves in a spring 


Smitty 


friend wit 


ind could 


| 
Ke 


| \ 
winced to think what the 


look like 


smitty 


swim-trunks 


ind 


now, in rented 
knobby knees 


with that 


with sloping 


white shoulders stringy neck 


toppe d by his freckled m ip Beetle with 
heavy black chest-hair that it « 
} 


such 
hey were his bar 


he 


He 


t 
ind stare 


is dog-tags. 1 


ered 
racks-mates, and pals, but was glad 
to rid of them 


walking, th 


now be 


stopped 
d 


le ined on the ral 
sand 


the 


across the 
It 


seen the 


first Paul 
Out t 


hed 


unimadil 


Was time 


eal 


it 


th kK stre 
secret 


+} 


cluste rs ) 
them seemed 

grandparents 

Against the 

frail 
was hard to tell the 

teen-: 
smitty 


extraordinarily 


ould t 
hack 
unexpected caught Si 
Bee out of 
sand, down to the 


their ages? Or « 

Glancing 
them, Paul 
of Smitty chasing 
bathhouse, over the 
Yelling both 


with wide-open mouths. Yet, oddly, 


is 
] 
iy 


1 
tie 


ocean f them 


ly, 
he couldn't hear either Sm 
bray or Beetle’s bel 

All at once of the 
sound of the sea, a soft murmurous roar 
that It 
dulled sharp cries of the little chil 
dren jumping up and down in the surf. 
Their him like bird 


notes borne t warm afr. But 


apparent 


ittv s raucous 


ow 


Paul was aware 


ibsorbed other sounds 
the 


even 


voices reached 


hrough the 


birds there—real birds, big 
white the surt 
and dipping into the waves. He'd neve 
in his life seen a white bird. Like most 
f this curious bright world, they struck 


He 


too, were 


ones, swooping above 


him as unearthly, almost magic. 


them closer. 
Farther along the boardwalk, a set of 
h steps led directly onto the beach 


wanted to see 


rough 
Down these rickety steps he made his 
ind immediately sank into soft 
ankles. When he lifted 
the other foot plunged even 

How did tolks manage to walk 

He a couple of men 
aching rhen he 
iced that cotton trousers were 
Happing above bare feet. What would 
happen if he took off his shoes? What 


, 
sergeant say? After all, some 


p to his 


SaW 


strolling easily no 


t 


their 


would the 
f the boys had taken off every part of 
their uniform, except the dog-tags 
venturesome, he stumbled 
unde boardwalk, feet 
nd stuffed his socks inside his boots 
For 
relaxed, 


Feeling 


bared his 


the 
i few minutes, he sat pleasurably 
wriggling his toes in the warm 
veard again the strange 
and remembered his 
their 
and 


Then he |} 
bird-cry 
He hung 


strings 


sand 
mewing 


quest his shoes, by 
knotted neck 
walked down toward the water 
Now he could distinguish two kinds 
white the bigger 
the waves 
that 
in 
so often, they 


around his 


birds ones skim 


and some 
along 
sand 


and 


the air Or 
| tripped 
the wet 


dug down 


itty ones 


leaving claw-marks 
Every 
pecked at small, squirming things thei: 
beaks had Paul moved 
erly as possible, but they took flight 


his approach and wl 


turned up. as 
' 

ngerl 
irred out over 
water. 


“What 
all el 


names? What do you 
” he asked a little 

girl building a sand castle 
“Gulls, th : 


s down her shovel 


s thei 


n—these birds 


she answered 
1 don’t know 


ie big ones 
yuttin 
| uttin 
+} 


1e little ones’ names 


Those are sandpipers, said another 


vice, softly, and Paul saw a tall girl in 
a white beachrobe, standing behind the 
child. By their wavy dark hair and dark 
eves, Paul could tell that the two might 
The tall girl struck him as 
pretty didn't 


would have 


be sisters 


extremely but he dare 
look at her 
liked 


You a sojer? 


as hard as he 


ild, 


asked the cl gazing 
earnestly at him 

Paul gave her a quick, shy smile 
“I'm s posed to be 

The child responded with a snaggle 
toothed grin. “How old are you?” 

“Nancy, that isn’t polite.” rebuked 
her tall sister, gently. 

“That's all right, ma’am,” said Paul 
“I'm eighteen—eighteen last month.” 

Two other girls joined the group 


One of them took her bathing-cap off 


(Continued on page 26) 





atures 
“Gosh, | wish that was a full moon— 
you could see this rock formation!” 


of humor? 


| OW OLD is vour sense 


If it’s grown-up, you seldom em- 


: ’ 
barrass vourself or anvone else 
But if ve 


trollably or laugh boisterously and at 


with 
your humor giggle uncoh- 
length, if vou tease unmercifully or 


are excessively sarcastic. your sense 
of humor is still suffering from 
“growing pains.” 


Your 


its proper 


sense of humor isn't getting 


j 


and exercise if 


that 
vourse lf 


nutrition 
take vourself so seriousl, 
| 


you 


you can never laugh at 
Humor thrives on personal 


"e" 
probiems 
and topsy-turvy situations—give it a 
, ' 

chance to grow 
ere 
should 


act ata 


Q. Hou 


when youre asked to do s« 


you party 
mething and 
you don't want to do it be 


ause 


you re 
shy? 
A. You ies with- 


ut coming 
ind 


quires a stunt 


forfeits are us make 


you look as Sl refuse 

to enter inte I i r is 

unfair tc mu 

take 
When you're 


n vour left 


your part 


gir 


to propose The gar 
rhe 
Thev ll 


you re alternately Harpo Marx, Henr 


pert rmance 
vou do it like it even more if 


j 


and f 


u 
‘realistic’! If 


Jerry Lewis the 


Aldrich 


blushes and stammers are 


ind 


you stall and insist that you “couldn't 

; " 
possibly,” you'll embarrass everyone anc 
throw a damper on the party 
Crazy as a forteit 


it is often a healthy thing 


may seem, paying 


It's good for 
laugh at himself. 


anyone to be able to lat 


I 
It’s good for a fellow to find himself in 


a spot where he doesnt look so sharp, 


BOY dates GIht 


and has to carrv through on spirit alone 


that’s life! 


QO My hest friend told me the other 
day that I didn’t have a sense of humor 
that I'm too serious. I'm studying to 
be a research chemist and I don't have 
to “fool around.” Of 
What can 


much time course, 
I want to be 


I do? 


fun te 


A. First, you t vou're 


The person 


ments 1s li v to still 


serious eems to 


nave any sober mc 


be an infant emotional I muck 


clowning suggests a lack of poi 
companionship rests upon sensible 
ments—conversation 

editorials in the s« 

meri 


yperas, concerts 


alwavs 
whicl vo al isk 
find 


t humor 


can 
questions 
and best friend! 
Iw ] king ir 

vou re really lacking 1n 


t. Ready? 


your 


i sense ( 

or just not using 

l. Can 
yourself 

2. Are 


that will embi 


you al 
sometime 


you 


3. Do vou f 
of character in 
4. Do you lau 
paper caricatures? 
5 Do 
, 
ind opere 
: ‘ 
animals funny? 
7. Dx 
clowning of 
8. Do you 


amusing? 


vou el 
bol 


9. Do vou preter 


(iy tad 


nies” and comic books to other litera- 
turer 

10. Do 
(punching, pushing, etc.) on the stage 
in the movies rv? 

11. Do vou laugh at a practical joke? 

12 Do have i 
when someone falls down? 

13. Do vou make fun of peopl 
hind their backs? To their 

14. Do vou laugh 
others? 

If vou answer questions 1 through 8 
questions 9 
vou have 
' Go 
questions to see if veu re 
nor to best 
Get into the habit of telling 
ibout 
the “funnv” things vou see. hear. or 


think. Make a point of seeing 


you enjoy slapstick humor 


on 


you desire to laugh 


be- 


faces? 


mistakes of 


it the 


with yes answers ind 
through 14 with no answers 


2 sense of humor and an adult one 


over these 
using the ves sources of hur 
advantage 
vour friends. family and vourself 
the hue 
norous side of a situation. For example, 
The school bus 1S late 
weeks Instead 
just an old 
arrive 
Being late is 
nothing we re get to schoolf 
The bus is so 1 ckety avs a 
chance we'll have to toss our books out 

the load!” 


lioht 
Get the idea? Happy laughing! 


this situation 
the 
thinking o1 
with a stupid driver,” trv te 


tenth time in two 
saving, “It’s 
bus 
it this point of view 
‘ lucky to 


’ ° 
there s 


the window to lighten 


do you di 


Hou 


na crowd? 


better to 
joke 


} 
it which every 


4. By ha 


ilk about—by vin sure-fire 
up voul sleeve 
rie will laug!) ! W i } Ni 


ibiect 
Ol -color 


» one 


furans the 
1 lines are 1 ght dull or 

Most f h ‘| r 
| 


pure 
stupid omes 
trom won 
cepted range 

dares go. Off-« 
‘ 


seeing 


rom 

and still get a 

no iudience respons 

the act. 
You 

turing OF 


stony 


wont prove 


iting ind 


The hest 


If vou think a story 


retre 
silence reachon 1s no 
reaction is in bad 
taste, you arent required to pretend 
but 
otter 


amusement 


amusement you are required to 


a satisfactory sub 


Brush 


show you can 


stitute in up yvour 


humor! 








‘“‘End’’ of the World 


O ex » kr their pigskin He banged a knee pretty badly, and it 
hes } ) ] world is never healed com lv. Nevertheless 


id left he got into everv g g three 
hdown passes, and his teams 


extra-pomt specials 


Bob Carey, Michigan State's star end. 


ts thrill, Bob goe: 
davs at Charl 
He . ] never forget 
, , 
e two touchdown passes I caught in 
( rlevoix High’s 33-0 victory over its 
il, Bovne Citv High. It was the 
in 13 vears that 
= 


1 
\N 


includes 
Claudette 
sbv:. band 


subject. histor 





tics and ¢ imp life. His 


L 


COMPLEXION 
COMPLE? 


essful.” 





NOTRE DAME and Army stand as 
he nation’s “winning-est” football teams 
the past 10 years. Following are 


uuntry’s top ranking powers for 





period between 1941-50 


College w Pet 

1. Notre Dame 79 85.1 
2. Army 75 84.8 
3. Michigan 79.3 
4. Texas 78.6 
5. Tennessee 77.8 
6. Georgia 745 
7. Alabama 74.2 
8. Oklahoma 737 
9. Penn State 724 
10. Pennsylvania 70.5 








Spots and bumps upon your skin 
Should be treated from within; 

Foods can help them disappear 

So “feed’’ your face to keep it clear! 





You may be interested to know that 





the two most success! teams over the 


For a clear complexion, feed your skin as well as clean it. 

Milk, fruits, and vegetables are excellent skin tonics. Go past 20 years are—no, not nae Dame 
t d fats. and avoid all areas fried foods und Army—but Tennessee and Alabama. 

easy on sweets an o ° g y: \\ 5 Hrratan | \fasin, Sports Editor 


———— nia 





“Career Club’’ Question Box 
we : SPALDI 


Q. I'm 17 years old and I've always 
liked to do things with my hands. Any- 
thing mechanical interests me. Recently 
I've thought of becoming a radio and 
TV repairman. Is this a good field of 


work?—R. B.. Fort Worth, Texas 


A. There are g opportunities for IN 19034 : 
careers as radio technicians to WYOMING Cave you 
|. Youcan get | PLAVED®@ —— ( woriceo 
your training by going to a vocational pore IN HOW MUCH 
SC hool, by working Ina hrm m iking r\ 10 DAYS LONGER WE 

COURTS ARE 


sets, or by getting an assistant’s job for "THROUGH TWO 
| TV sets, If | ‘TOURNAMENTS Sa 
A 


a firm servicing radio and 
you should be drafted for milit sery , 
saga bacapegenenier'a | 4 THE TWINS 
in the service he 
Q. My aunt is a social case worker in | / ox OF 
a large city and the rye she does fasci- | : CHAMPIONSHIP 
nates me. I'd like a jol lping others 
What are the cnamuilibia for begin- “af ‘ yx BASKETBALL 


ners in social work?—M. T., Akron, Ohio 


day and in the years aheac 











A. The field of social work is an ex 
panding one and opportunities are good 
for beginners who have done graduate 
work in college. Two-thirds of the social 
workers ire women and may have 
well-paying supervisors’ jobs. Men often 
have the top jobs in this fiel< or addi 
tional inf 

’ 


Association of Social 
Ave New York 16 N y 


Q. Our class is preparing pecial | [ome pasuuous va 
“Career Day” assem! ly pr HARLEM GLOGE - 
+ "TROTTERS A 
ould we get information ¢ nue 7 | STRICTINA 
what courses to take in H R 
M. T., Detroit, Michigan 


rmation, write t merican 





nurse ’s 
nquire 
there. Write ( om (Careers 
in Nursing, 2 Parl ve k 16 
N. ¥ raf list of inexpensive pam 


courses 





, \ PLAY WITH 
ind gardening oven though 1 live | Vata Meee ae SURE-FINGERED SKILL! 


irdening even though I live 


city. How can I find out L . 
er or not Ud make a good farmer? Ne These Spalding-made Basket Balls are 
Chicago, Il : ; designed to put more speed and accuracy 
into your game. Featuring the famous 
erties } Last-Bilt construction at its best, the 
Zines tor vo re: - fs r 
, r t ! \ improved pebbling assures finger-tip control 
cn vou Can VIS! vour Stat g / 

It | and the wider channel seams give a sure grip 

of agriculture and ask about the courses P sate tae 
or expert ball handling 
taught there. Next spring try to get a P : 6 





It’s easy to see why the Spalding 104 
Last-Bilt was chosen official Basket 

Ball of the National Junior College A.A. 
Tournament. 


job on a farm for the summer. If vou 
have no relatives or friends who can 
help you get such a job, ask your 
school’s vocational counselor for help 


and advice. ‘ 
Farming has become a scientific busi- > Both Mode by 


ness with opportunities for the well- | Write today for your copies , oi Bs, 
qualified who are willing to work long } ae _ Stien score | - 

} lyring go 250) ow ook. ept, ’ 

hours during the growing season. Seciinn, 465 Gh Tntine, 


(Continued on page 29) New York 13, N. Y. 











New Soldier 


Continued from page 22) 


her long red 
I: r? she 


mane 
isked 
over vonder 
g iwkwardly 
g it against 
1iome?” 

h strange 

ever heard. of 
Paul ditfidently 
feet in the 
1 Piney Forks 
Tinnesse¢ 
» child, | woking up at her 


trying 
‘It’s 
Tinne ssee 


that’s funny 


sand 


iush!” This time, the dark 
She stooped 
ff the child's 
ind whispered in her ear 

redhead 


rir] spoke firm], 


brushed some sand 


' 
Tennessee 


I've been 


t 

. let 

than any he had could 
travel, it appeared, t ’ rim of 


the world 


Warmed and relaxed by sun and ex 
ercise, yet freshened by the cool breeze, 
Paul gazed upon earth, sky and sea, 
like an Adam on the morning of a First 
Day. Slowly now, he walked and looked, 
until his legs, tired by the pulling sand, 
began to ache. Then he sat down and 
lifte | his shoes off his nec k. Behind him, 
beach town 
distance, looked like 
mee, he felt himself tiny, 
itom in this immense uni- 
A light cloud passed 


the houses of the little 
diminished — by 
toys. All at 
tiny 
An atom 
sun and cast its own shadow 
Paul shivered. The land- 
recently so friendly, now ap 
alien to him. 
familiar 
lonesome 


too, a 
verse 
over+the 
on the sea 
scape, 
peare 1 veiled 

At home, in his 
country, he never got 
doors. It was only among people, in the 
schoolhouse or at church, that he would 
feel solitary, awkward and shy. But 
here, this great spread of sand and sea 
with the huge bowl of sky arching over- 
head—this wasn’t his country. At home, 
the mountains, enormous patient pres 
ences, always loomed near, like guard- 
Even the broad valleys were 


comfortingly enclosed by mountains 


mountain 
out- 


lan spirits 


Paul’s pastor used to repeat a line 
m Seripture: “I look 


cometh my help.’ 


unto the 
whence Alone 


») the midst of flat, endless spaces 
t 


will 


leprived of strength, home 
hills. Old Stony, ¢ 


ik, Whitepa 


imel 
sture 
} 


nes »\ 


Tree] 
ittle 


ing. A gr 
Whittendon 
f ’em crazy about him 

Looking back toward the diminished 
Beach, Paul thought 
had just seen there 


houses of Bethel 


of the thre girls he 


Pretty, all of them, even the redhead 
who had scared him by her quick ques- 
tions. Half angrily, half desperately, he 
wondered again how he could ever get 
up the courage to act like other guys, 
to talk with girls, to laugh and joke 
with them. Could a fellow go to his 
death without ever having—well, lived? 
Without ever having once kissed a girl? 
Or even danced with one? 

Paul fancied his arms around the 
smooth tan shoulders of the dark-eyed 
girl. Her eyes had golden flecks in them, 
like the bright stripe on a chipmunk’s 
back, and her skin looked smooth to 
the touch. The blonde one, too-with 
the gray eyes and the quiet-looking 
friendly face. . Mavbe he could talk 
with a girl like that 


= CLOUD had floated away and the 
sun warmed his body again. Suddenly 
he felt completely tired. He scooped 
the sand into a comfortable hollow 
mounded some into a pillow, and closed 
his eyes against the dazzling light. 
Without seeing, he could now hear more 
icutely the many voices of the tide, the 
fall and boom of the waters rolling in 
ind out 

Presently, the tones of the surf 
changed. Louder and closer the waves 
roared. Opening his eyes, Paul saw the 
water was almost licking his feet, and 
breakers, as rolled in 
much higher than before. He 


1 1 
that the they 


nounted 


nust have slept a long time. The sun 
ee 


down and the sky, in 
with long crimson 


} 
neariy gone 


“st, Was ifire 
gold-tipped 
up, stre -d, buttoned 

' } } 
strumg his shoes 
ich looked lone 


Baek It 


time navbe 


around 


is journey 


supper 


re was practi lv no 
nd. Many of th 


thers S 


lifte 
wave ind 

foam that bore them 

hore. Sitting « 

» put on his 

m, fascinated. 

that 

climbed up to the 


wave riding 

had 
wardwalk, he saw some soldiers loung 
ing around, their faces bright red with 
caps tilted at angles no 
sergeant would endure. A few of them 
nodded to Paul. But Beetle and Smitty 
were nowhere to be seen. He searched 
boardwalk ended up, 


sunburn, their 


the whole and 





disconsolate, outside a big building 
labeled “Bowling Alley,” from which 
watted smells of hot dogs and popcorn. 
Reminded that he was hungry, Paul 
looked inside, but the crowd pushing 
around the counter discouraged him 
He decided to wait outside unti] most 
of the mob had been served 

Children licking ice-cream cones 
women and girls and soldiers streamed 
through a battered screen door of the 
building, each entrance or exit punctu- 
ated by a bang. A couple of guys in 
blue jeans and jerseys strolled around 
sucking at pop bottles, and muttering 
derisive comments on the passersby, 
with occasional outbursts of raz 
laughter Presently one ~f them 
snatched an ice-cream cone from a 
pudgy little bov and held it high above 
his outstretched fat arms. The child’s 
face crumpled. 

“Give that kid his cone.” Paul 


prised, heard himself sp ik out 


“Sez who?” taunted the big guy, 
waving the cone 

“I do,” answered Paul, his hands 
closing into fists 

rhe tormentor ran his eves over Paul, 
remarked, “Aw, nuts,” and returned the 
cone. Then he spat, gave his friend a 
poke and the two, elaborately « isual, 
sauntered off 

Astonished, Paul watc! 
treat, more amazed at himse] han at 
them. He had never bossed nvbod\yv 
before in his lite i he bovs is 


bigger than 


them 


E,, RY 


1 to 


seemed t 


I Ina ly 
dis ippeare 


more 


a girl's shu 
gles. Without turning 
awareness 

There he 


> At last 
a teen-age cereal 
that helps you have 





KELLOGG’S CORN SOYA 


—more body-building 
protein 
than any other well-known 
cereal of any kind! 








You’re a member of the healthiest 
and best-looking generation of teen- 
agers the world has ever seen. 

This is largely because you've had 
more protein in your meals. But 
government authorities say vou still 
don’t get enough protein at one meal 

breakfast 

So, Kellogg's brings you the great 
new protein cereal, Corn-Soya. Not 
just because it tastes so good, nor 
for its vitamins, minerals or energy 
value alone... but because Kellogg’s 
Corn-Soya contains the protein that 
can help you have a fine body! Why 


don’t you start tomorrow? 





BODY-BUILDING PROTEIN RIGHT IN 
THE BREAKFAST BOWL 


of daily proteir 
st lara portior 
s (orn-Soya when served 

yunces (¢ cup) of milk.* 
Average Girl (12 to 15 yra.) 11.68% 
Average Boy (13 0 15 yrs.) 11.00% 
Average Girl (16 to 20 yra.) 12.33% 
Average Boy (16 to 20 yrs.) 9.35% 
*Re led dietar 4 a 


Rese 








Sliverware with your own initial! 


Four initialed teaspoons for 75¢! See 
complete offer on Corn-Soya package 
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Camera Club.’ 


Erne 
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It 


Camera Angles 


YOU CAN TAKE GOOD PICTURES 


By Ernest Pascucci 
Photography Editor of Scholastic Magazines 


to know what the clubs in other schools 
By 


pictures with theirs you svill improve 
of photogr iphy 


) YOU think 4 d a sixty-dollar 
camera to take good pictures? The are doing 


le snapsh rt 


omparing your ideas and 

9 box camera is all the 
ed if 
WI! 


what your own knowledge 


Because 
to find out about other camera clubs we 


would like to hear 


1u know 


to help vou 


this column aims 


frequently about 


he bov Send us your 
We 1 


} 
Hunn 


loing 
aiiscuss 


Send 


ilmost Wi 
necial 1 ' P n 7] 
specia ’ ri 11 ! ( 


But al 


noun 


' 


It's New 


rhe new ooklet, Color 
Made Easy 


the booklet 


Photog iphy 
Ansco Inc 

is profusely illustrated in 
full color and black and white, contains 


~ useful c 


When Published by 
the 


rama 


} 
picture nharts 


1 
vy T f Denby 


Detroit 


llustration 


= - 
School in ym second 0) cents 
n the the 1951 


lastic-Ans« Is m 


1 
animais 


Mascot 


ctr 


General | 


exposure neter 


lectric 
who 
, ] 
ch ap and 
1 - — = I sn yr and simplet to 
) las tr i > 1 
, e usu 1 costs only half 


] 
»-electric 


use 


good picture 


1? W 


i mur S€ 

he pamphlet “Ho 

Address i re 

st Pascucci, Scholastic M 

Fourth Ave., New York |! Second-prize photo, animals class, 1951 
yur high school has a ca Scholastic-Ansco Awards, by Tom Wilcox 

ind vour fellow member vant of Denby High School, Detroit, Mich 


hair 


New Soldier 


(Continued trom page 27) 


girl’s voice, high and excited, vibrated 
through the still air 

“Who | 
othe: girl 


‘That 


so muc h 


for heaven's sake?” asked an- 
the Laura liked 
answered the first voice. “We 
this afternoon—the 
curly I think he’s nice 

‘Hush He'll 
More laughter, then the door slammed 
Silence 


Cautiously Paul turned around 


" 
soldier one 


him one with 


h ur 


saw 
too.” 
dummy! hear you!” 
again 
won 
dering who had cailed forth the shriek 
the 


of recognition. To his astonishment 


wh 4 was v empty, except for 


a dog_on a le 


two little b ish 
He 
His traveled 
leserted boardwalk. Then 


‘It’s me.” he 


rvs with 


was the onlw soldier there 


gaze ind down the 


up 


, } 
said to himselt. “It's me 


by lr nm eli moving 


Drop p. an 
potent it sank into him. Tentativel 
hand and hed his 
rough hair he had alwavs de 
spised vecause he could never slick it 


the other guvs. The one with 


d one tour 


\ hicl } three 
the talking 
brunette, the 

It didn't matter 
had 


he had ever heard in 


Laura fast red 
tal 
looking blonde 


1 
nichnever 


friendly 
One ot 
the 


his 


one spoken 
| 


! 
rT 


he 

ind 

Bee 

Smitty who strolled tow urd him 
Well, look ho’s_ here! 


} 
t rn y 1 st 


nuit 


Beet] 


I UIrec 


nspecthion 
Paul 


your 


ifire Say 


Chang 


had ne 


the girls g 
} 
( I ‘i wy 


| be coming 
took 


his 


The dar 
“Wie 
oft his cap ind passed a 
Maybe I 7 

A smile broke over! his tace 
I'll come.” he Why not?” 


1] iously he 


hand 


ns 


ver! 


Then isi 


Sure said 





Career Club 


(Continued from page 25) 


Q. 1 ama girl andel want to be an 


airplane pilot. Is this 
T. V., Grand Rapids, Mich 
A. No, not at all, T. V. 
sure how you can make 
an airplane, though. We know 
who is a pilot ind she flies 


Cleveland and other races every 


} 
the publicity 
wins. But we know of no ¢ 

i rline which hires w 
ilots. first thing for vou t 
how vou're going to pay for 

g lessons You'll need some 


will help you make 


r 

I 

vou to save enough 
lessons. You mig 
worker or find some o 

a 

work that interests You. Durit 

Government somet 

t} 


planes from i¢ 


Air Force nee 


Q. I go to a very modern 
last year 1 took a course 
which I enjoyed very mu 
like to work with mal 
Is this a good held 
1 N Chicago ll 


Boys! San 


impossible — 


We're not 
a living fving gists. The future looks bright 
i woman 

in the 


she gets for them when 7 live 
ymmer 
omen 


) dec 1¢ 


A. At present there is a shortage of 
clinical psychologists. Also 
psychologists who 


growing need for 
work for industry 


ernment, too, especially 
Administration, 
| 


young psychologist who 


vear; 


business firms pay her expenses QO. I would like to be a yx 


] 


ie 
fly A. There are more t} 
skills women in this 


work in the larger cities 


charge of female 


thev’re matrons in some | 
rection, and they also 
lawbreakers. For ad 
tion, send 15¢ to tl 

f Documents, Wa 

ind ask for Outlook for 


lice Work, Bulletin No 
irtment of Labor 


Oo 


Police work is an expandi 
Many policemen work 48 |} 


mut in some cities they work 


k They have unusual] 


ible 


good chance — you'll have great fun—so 


there is a 


helping to choose 
new workers and to work out the prob- 
lems of regular employees 
Veterans 
needs many psvcholo- RF 
for the 

his doc- A. Information on private business 


tor’s degree in psvchology 
} 
icewoman 


knows anything about this work. Please 
tor tell me ahout it.—M. O., Fremont, Ohio 


1.000 police- 
of them 
They're in 


in 


country; most 


prisoners 


ot cor 4. There are good 


itendent 


S. De 


1 week a B.A. college 
hours a accounting. You also may have 


secure jobs 


29 


hetter-than-average retirement pensions, 
and other benefits. 


Q. I would like to study to become 
a private secretary when I finish school. 
Please tell me the names of some good 
schools which teach secretarial subjects. 
Toledo, Ohio 


Gov 


schools may be obtained from the Na- 
tional Council of Business Schools, 2601 
16th St., N. W., Washington 9, D. C. 


in a small town and no one here 


Q. I'm taking all the math courses 
that # can in high school. Recently I've 
heen thinking of becoming an account- 
ant but I've heard that this field is over- 
crowded. Is that true?—F. Y., Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 


jails; 
employment 
Account- 


catch prospects for Certified Public 


informa- ants (C. P. A.’s). They work in public 


iccounting firms which “audit the 
D. C., books” for a number of businesses. 
Po- C. P. A.’s also work in banks and other 
businesses and for the Government. 
About one out of every ten C. P. A.’s 
field are women.) To train for this job, get 
degree with a major in 
to take 
i State examination, 
itions WiiwiaM Fave, Vocational Editor 


Build a Model Car 
like this— 


Win'4.000 for Colle Career! 


"Tae OF 1T! You can have the thrill 
of creating your own “dream car’ or 
“car of tomorrow” by building a scale 
model of it, right at home—then enter it 
in the big Fisher Body Craftsman's Guild 
Competition and try for one of the many 
awards to be won! 
There are 734 separate cwards, worth 
$65,000—craftsman’s too! kits, cash 
awards up to $150 each, trips to the 
Craftsman’s Guild National Convention 
with all your expenses paid, and Univer- 
sity Scholarships from $1,000 to $4,000, 
Any boy in America 12 through 
19 years old is eligible 
You don't have to make an operatin 
model, just a solid ‘mantelpiece model 
of balsa, plaster or any easily worked, 
durable material.Work in your own ideas 
as to fenders, headlights, trim and so on 
~—then paint it to suit your own taste. The 
Fisher ly Craffsman’s Guild will even 
send you plans and suggestions to get you 
started, and show you how to work out 
your own designs! 
One hundred and seven young men like 
yourself have won Guild scholarships 
already — 10,037 other boys have won 
awards worth over $493,000! You have a 


send in this coupon today and get 
started! 


734 Awards—Worth $65,000 


8 University Scholarships (choose your 
own university!) worth $1,000 to $4,000 
eoch. & All-Expense Trips to the exciting 
Guild Convention. *% Cosh Awards — up 
to $150 each. % Model Builders’ Tool 
Chests. % Identical Awards for Junior 
and Senior groups. If the son of a General 
Motors employe wins, his award is 
duplicated for the next boy 


The Rules Are Simple and Easy 


You are eligible to enter the Competition 
if you live in the United States, and if 
you were at least 12 but not yet 20 on 
September Ist, 1951. 

You compete against boys in your own 
age group, with identical awards for 
each group — Junior Division (boys 12 
through 15) and Senior Division (boys 
16 through 19). 

No entry fee — just build a solid model 
of a car according to your own ideas of 
design. Full instructions furnished free. 


MEMBERSHIP CARD! 
MEMBERSHIP INSIGNIAI 
e PLANS AND SUGGESTIONS! 


Cond iis Coop 


GET AN EARLY START! 
FISHER BODY CRAFTSMAN’S GUILD 
General Motors Building, Detroit 2, Michigan 
Please enroll me in the Fisher Body Craftsman s Guild Competinog 
for 1952. Also —send me the Craftsman’s Guild button and 
membership card plus complete instructions for building a model. 
All this will be sent FREE and without obligation to me 
a 
Address 
Ciry and Zone 
I was born on the “ __day of 
Parent or guardian_____ 


Name of my school 


I. cinnittianitonitnsininaitiniones = 
Dept. 8 
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PLAY SAFE wear 
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ATHLETIC 





E 


c SUPPORTERS | 








Football players savy, ‘Don't en 
rage in ANY without the pro 
ection of a supporcte That's a rule 
-ading athletes foll ww—a good one 
for you to follow, too There's a BIKE 
supporter for every sport, at | you can 
et BIKE at athletic goods stores 





Play safe! Wear BIKE! 


every w here 


_ THE BIKE WEB COMPANY 


e 


4 






More athletes have worn BIKE 
than any other brand 








EARN THE MONEY YOU NEED 


SELLING SUNSHUME CHRISTMAS CARDS 





SUNSHINE ART STUDIOS, Dept. sM.1 10 


15 Fulton Stree New York 38, N. ¥ 





i GET - ACQUAINTED OFFER 
—— ~ This Lovely 

me e Vi re 14K Goll Plated 
| “ay HY, wv} Friendship 
} al Fin = 
ae § 7 Pin 

4 CVS 

3 <a 35: 








SENIORS Aeneslenre Mest Seow: 
, complete of Modern 

GRADUATION 

NAME CARDS 


a mmiss 
k with each order 
kit 


Write today for free samot 
PRINTCRAFT, Dept. S 
1425 E. Elm St., Scranton 5, Pa 


and line 


Memory @ 








ATION NAME CARDS | 
’ u 





f GRADL 





rry Wr CRAFT ARD SPECIALTIES. Box 
Pitsburgh 30. Pa 


Ore 
235-N 








WA i“Tops, don't miss 


WiAMMGood. “Fair 





Save Your Money. 


* Asterisk after title indicates film has been rated only for mature senior h. s. students. 


| WAM ATHE RIVER (Oriental-Interna- 
tional Films, Inc. Produced by Ken 
McEldowney. Directed by Jean Ren- 
oir. Released by United Artists.) 


YOUR EDITORS have chosen The 
River as their Movie-of-the-Month for 
October. Based on a novel by Rumer 

Godden (who also 
EAWON TE OF THE MON THE wrote hn — 
E Set i tie = play), The River is 
3 4 aglic = the first American 
= re azunes = feature film to have 
= (y).., = been shot entirely 
gM eneat the = in India. Directed 
= an = by France's _ tal- 
GAO TEOFTHEW\THE = ented Jean Renoir, 


it is one of the 
nost unusual and memorable films we 

h ve ever seen 
The ston oncerns three girls caught 

in the alternately painful and exciting 

process of growing up. The youngest 
of the trio is 14-year-old Harriet Pa 
tricia Walter in English girl whose 

f t van of ute press. Har 
t t st awkward stage o 

( ul s} I 
ent ense, H 
i ag z the 
Jrea ite 
H is tw ls, Valerie 
\ ( M Rad} 
\ | ; 
) 18 
t ¢ 
Af 
ste 
I 
: | \\ 
Int girls 
\ ( 

] I I H " 

, ( Tift 

4] 

I ( i t 
) fait i ( tu 
nt t ‘ th id 

\ | ] 

The tor could simpler et 
the IS a \ ilth of emotion and color 
in it. Renoir mak t clear from the 
beginn vw thaf s more concerned 


with the subtleties of human relation- 
ships and the beauty and tragedy in 
evervday things than in concocting a 
spine-tingling tale. But 
absorbing as all the individuals in the 
story are, the most exciting sequences 
in The River are probably those which 
deal with various phases of Indian life 
Scene after scene is like a rich tapestry 
(the film having been photographed in 
exceptionally fine Technicolor); many 
of the activities recorded are centuries 
old 

None of the young actresses who play 
the three girls has ever appeared on 
the screen before, and all are excellent 
Radha, in addition to being an exquisite 


rip-snorting, 


dancer, is a strikingly beautiful girl and 
she carries herself with a grace and 
dignity that put veteran actresses to 
shame 

The River is being shown on a road 
shov reserved-seat) basis, as were 
Hamlet and The Red Shoes 


MOVIE CHECK LIST 
i i4\4 '7 Tops, don’t miss. “iMGood 

i i~Fair. “Save Your Money 
film has been 
students 


indicates 
senior h. s 


Vd ah a | 


title 
mature 


* Asterisk after 
rated only for 


Drama: 4444 the Rh 


Wh t Eaton Fall 444 4Bright 
Vict W44eAzA Pla n the Sun 
444A Streetcar Named Desire 
wee) Red Badge of Coura vere 
Saturda Her wi4iA\) ! d Bat 
4414) \\ Ik®*. www) 
Basketball |} 44 Dr wie 
() Ty iA iA | Frogmen. 444 
Capt Horat iH ver, 444 Four 
| we4e0 444Sealed Car 
we! D> Fox, ~wA-W ii 
Grow | Ai4\ I All-America 
wi) ( W Ca Back. #@W 
\\ ( wp \ O'Har 
Ta | Har 
Comedy: “41 444De. 
Brat. 42D How Could You! 47# 
( the | “Half Angel 
Musical: “44#Showboat. MWAH 
( ( 
P uppet Film: 4444kEmp s Nig 





Pins, rings and emblems. Over 300 de- 
signs. Finest quality. Reasonable prices 
/ Pins, 35¢ up. Send S¢ today for catalog 
+, Metal Arts Co.. Rochester, N.Y 
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Same Thing 


, 
does a woman say she’s 


He: “Why 
been shopping when she hasn't bought 
anything?” 

She: “For the same reason a man says 
he’s been fishing when he hasn't caught 


anything.” 


The Kem -Buller 


Well, It'll Do! 
Teacher; “Johnny, can you define 
nonsense?” 

Johnny: 
hanging over 
to a daisy!” 


“Yes, teacher—an elephant 
a cliff with his tail tied 


Following Directions 


The colonel walked into the Army 
kitchen. “Attention!” the mess sergeant 
shouted. All sprang to attention except 
the new recruit cook 

“What's the matter?” asked the colo- 
nel. “Why don’t you stand up when the 
command is given? 

—_— 
started 


stir tor 


just 
is recipe which says, “Don’t 
; ai 


in 3 
was the reply, “I have 


th 
25 minutes’.’ 


Quote 








It’s a 
BIGGER 
Red Feather | 
This Year! | 











r Red Fe 
not 1V 
United 


you 


W he n 


your town’s United Red Feather Can 


’ ‘ tri} + . ly 
paign, you con ute } Cal 


Red Feather 


to the 


services. to the USO. and 
emergency health and welfare 


that provide help t 
wherever defense efforts create special 


pet ple 


agencies 


problems 


Little Brainbuster 


Young Miss Howard, in charge of 
the third grade, was as cautious as 
little Willie was conscientious. A bit 
surprised at the erudition displayed in 
a composition the boy had turned in, 
she inquired suspiciously: “Willie, are 
you sure that this is strictly original?” 

The youngster pondered the ques- 
then Well, 


might few 


tion briefly and replied 


Miss Howard, 


of the words in the dictionary.” 
Reience Monit 


you find a 


Christia 


oR cle-facts 


| ee Two men and a truck 


31 


Who, Moo? 

The journalism graduate got his first 
job as a cub reporter on a country 
weekly, The managing editor was very 
explicit in He em- 
phasized that names must be obtained 


his instructions 
in writing all items. 

Later the cub handed in the following 
“Last night, during the big storm, 
farm 


item 
lightning killed three cows on a 
west of town. Their names were Bessie, 


Bossie, and Florence.’ 





It’s new—smaller 


lighter. It has all-wheel drive. What two men can 


do with this new Bell Telephone construction truck is really something. 


foot pole and 
straight up and 


be tamped in. 


Telephone men keep on getting new and 


man truck tk help them build more 


for our country in war and peace 


DEEP HOLES 
Looks like an easy way to dig a 
it! One 


Jerrick —which holds the 


hole, doesn't man oper- 
ates the 


digger—and the other guides the 


BS 


1 better tools—like this 


and better telephone ser 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 


















Hurry! Hurry ! Get Your Entry in on 
_ Chiquita Banana’ Big Contest 


Are you going to be one of the lucky Here’s one contest that is easy... 
students to win a wonderful cash that is fun...so don’t delay another 
prize? You may be if you mail your second. Look up the rules in your 
, entry before midnight, Oct. 22,1951. copy of this magazine, September 19, 

For full details see your copy of 1951. Don’t delay... be sure to mail 
/ this magazine of September 19,1951. our entry today. 


CHIQUITA BANANA SAYS: 


<< To Look Better, Feel Better, 


if EAT A BETTER BREAKFAST 








SENIOR DIVISION 





For studé 7 
ae - $25.00 
ld Pee ee 20.00 
Thied prize ...ccscces 15.00 
5 fourth prizes, each. ... . 10.00 
20 fifth prizes, each ..... 5.00 


JUNIOR DIVISION 


f 


Ficet prize. «sis cee’ . $20.00 
Second prize ..... j coe WSO 
Third prize .......++.+ 10.00 
5 fourth prizes, each. .... 5.00 
25 fifth prizes, each ..... 2.50 


See your copy of this 
magazine of Sept. 19 


for complete details 
Start the day with a break- 
fast bew! of extraordinary 
food value and flavor... easy 
to eat... easy to digest — 





Best ofall, this is one contest where 
everyone who enters Wins a prize 
That's right! Every single student 
who enters will receive a copy of 


Chiquita Banana’ssong. Thissheet 
1 ounce (1 cup + ) crispy 


corn flakes 


of music includes the words and 
in easy-to-play arrangement for 
your plano. 4 ounces (2 cup) milk 


1 teaspoon sugar 
1 fully ripe banana 


(an average serving) 








UNITED FRUIT COMPANY 


Pier 3, North River, New York 6, N. Y. 





Off the Press 


Florence Nightingale, by Cecil Wood- 
ham - Smith. McGraw - Hill, N.Y. 
382 pp., $4.50 


The name Florence Nightingale is 
part of a legend of public service. That 
her human story is worthy of recall is 
placed beyond question in this vivid, 
first-rank biography. Mrs. Smith has 
worked carefully in previously unused 
letter collections and her selection of 
material permits Florence Nightingale 
to emerge as a person rather than as a 
public figure enshrouded in the fog of 
legend. 

Miss Nightingale’s youth amid 
wealthy surroundings, and her inability 
to adjust to the life expected of her 
social class, are sketched in early chap- 
ters. The resistance of her parents to 
her desire to become a nurse becomes 
understandable as we read of hospitals 
where “Gin and brandy were smuggled 
into the wards, and fearful scenes took 
place, ending by half-dying creatures 
attacking each other in frenzy or writh- 
ing in fits of the ‘screaming horrors.’ ” 

By the time of the Crimean War, 
Miss Nightingale had studied hospital 
administration. When called upon to 
supervise nursing services for the Brit- 
ish army, she agreed. The impossible 
burden she assumed is detailed in 
terms which bring to life once again 
the misery and suffering of soldiers in 
the Crimean War (1854-56). Although 
Miss Nightingale’s fame rests on her 
war hospital work, it is her unceasing 
efforts to reform English civilian hos- 
pitals which are deservedly treated at 
length in this volume. 

This biography was first published in 
England. Its worth will be recognized 
quickly by those who like biography 
based on sound source material but de 
signed to be read by the living 


Education and the Cultural Crisis, by 
Charles S. Johnson. Macmillan, N. Y. 
113 pp., $1.75. 


These pages contain the insights of 
an eminent sociologist into the contra 
dictions posed by what we teach in 
school and what our children find in the 
world around them. Dr. Johnson, Pres 
ident of Fisk University, believes that 
the schools can become more meaning- 
ful instruments in adjusting pupils to 
our changing society 

Dr. Johnson devotes a chapter to our 
relative failure to meet the educational 
needs of the American Indian. He is 
hopeful that we have done a better job 
in establishing democratic education in 
Japan. Analyzing the education of 
Southern rural Negro youth, he ob- 
serves that there has been a “gradual 


(Concluded on next page) 


TOOLS. for 


TEACHERS 


HANDY MATERIALS FOR COMING FEATURES IN SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES 


Israel and the 


Arab League 
Oct. 31 in World Week 


PAMPHLETS: The~Near and Mid- 
dle East, Armed Forces Talk No. 380, 
1951, 5¢, U. S. Government Printing 
Office, Superintendent of Documents, 
Washington 25, D. C. American Inter- 
ests in the Middle East, by Harvey P. 
Hall and Carl H. Voss (Headline Series 
No. 72), 1948, 35¢, Foreign Policy As- 
sociation, 22 East 38 St., N. Y. 16. 
Israel: The Task Ahead, by David Ben 
Gurion, 1950, free, Israel Office of In- 
formation, 11 East 70 St., N. Y. 21. 

BCS: The Land and People of 
Israei, by Gail Hoffman (Portraits of 
the Nations Series), $2.50 (Lippincott, 
1950). The Arabs: a Short History, by 
Philip K. Hitti, $3.00 (Princeton Uni- 
versity Press, 1943). 

ARTICLES: “Atlantic Report on 
Middle East,” Atlantic Monthly, May 
1951 and Aug. 1951. “Israel Faces the 
Facts of Life,” Life, May 14, 1951. 
“Sparks in the Oil-Soaked East,” U. S 
News, June 18, 1951. “Atlantic Report 
on Israel,” Atlantic Monthly, Apr. 1951. 

FILMS: Building a New Nation 
(Israel), 20 minutes, sale or rent, 
United World Films, 1445 Park Ave., 
N. Y. 29. Modern Technology; con- 
trasting cultures of the Arabs and Jews. 
Desert Arabs, 10 minutes, sale, Ency- 
clopaedia Britannica Films, 1150 Wil 
mette Ave., Wilmette, Ill. 

FILMSTRIPS: Industries of Israel, 
50 frames, Film Publishers, Inc., 25 
Broad St., N. Y. 4. Diamond cutting, 
textiles, leatherwork, citrus farming. 


South Africa 
Oct. 31 in Junior Scholastic 


PAMPHLETS: 
Glance, 1951, free, 
South Africa; 22x34 
South Africa, 1949, free, and South 
African American Survey, 1951, free, 
Union of South Africa Government In- 
formation Office, 655 Madison Avenue, 
New York 20, N. Y 

BOOKS: Here Is the Veld, by Attilio 
Gatti, $2.75 (Silver Burdett Co., 1948). 
Look Out for the Ostriche s! Tales of 
South Africa, by Jan Juta, $2.50 
(Knopf, 1949). 

ARTICLES: “South Africa, Atlantic 
Report,” Atlantic Monthly, Aug. 1951. 
“Ndebele of South Africa.” by I. Scha- 
pera, Natural History, Nov. 1949 
South Africa and Its Problems,” Life, 
Sept. 18, 1950 


South 
} 
col red 


Africa at a 
map of 


This Is 


inches. 


FILMS: Riches of the Veld (Earth 
and Its Peoples series), 20 minutes, 
sale or rent, United World Films, 1445 
Park Ave., N. Y. 29. Life in Johannes- 
burg and its outlying mining and agri- 
cultural areas. Bantu Frontier, 20 min- 
utes, sale or rent, Association Films, 35 
West 45 St., N. Y. 17. South Africa’s 
native peoples and their contact with 
Western civilization. South Africa’s 
Modern Cities, 11 minutes, sale or rent, 
Films of the Nations, 55 W. 45 St., N. Y. 
19. Johannesburg, Capetown, Durban. 

FILMSTRIPS: Johannesburg, the 
City Built on Gold, 36 frames, Society 
for Visual Education, 1345 W. Diver- 
sey Pkwy., Chicago 14, Ill. 


Italy 


Future issue of Senior Scholastic 


PAMPHLETS: Italy, by Massimo 
Salvadori (Headline Series No. 87), 
1951, 35¢, Foreign Policy Association, 
22 East 38 St., N. Y. 16. Italy’s Present 
Role in World Affairs (Armed Forces 
Talk No. 290), 1949, 5¢, U. S. Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Superintendent of 
Documents, Washington 25, D. C. 

BOOKS: Italy, by Dore Ogrizek, 
$6.00 (McGraw, 1950). Italy and Ital- 
ians, by Carlo Sforza, $3.00 (Dutton, 
1949). 

ARTICLES: “Durable De Gasperi,” 
by R. L. Williams, Life, June 11, 1951. 
“Troubled Italian Politics,” by F. A. 
Hermens, Current History, May 1951. 
“Titoism, Nemesis of Stalinism,” by 
M. S. Handler, N. Y. Times Magazine, 
Apr. 1, 1951. 

FILMS: A Chance to Live, 19 min- 
utes, sale, March of Time Forum Films, 
369 Lexington Ave., N. Y. 18. Postwar 
adjustment problems of an Italian boy 
living at the American-supported Boys’ 
Republic near Rome. Italian Peninsula, 
10 minutes, sale, Coronet Films, Coro- 
net Bldg., Chicago, Ill. Varying geo- 
graphic and climatic conditions pro- 
duce different types of agriculture and 
living patterns. Village without Words, 
10 minutes, free loan, A. F. Films, 
Room 1001, 1600 Broadway, N. Y. 19. 
Marshall Plan aid helps rebuild the 
economy of a small Italian village. Men 
at Work, 12 minutes, free loan, A. F. 
Films. ECA’s role in supporting a trade 
school in northern Italy. 

FILMSTRIPS: Home Life in Italy, 
37 frames, Popular Science Pub. Co., 
Audio-Visual Division, 353 Fourth 
Ave., N. Y. 10. Rural family life. Italy, 
44 frames, Popular Science Pub, Co 
Cities, ports, industries, farming. 
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acceptance of the principle of racial 
equality in education, a type of think 
ing which has found legal support 
from the courts and is still in the proc 
ess of development.” He has little faith 
in special programs for building inter 
cultural understanding, but urges that 
social equality be practiced in the 
school. The community itself can be the 
greatest educator, he writes, for “two 
or three Negro families in a neighbor- 
hood of people of similar economic and 
educational level would be the most 
effective education for understanding 
that the average child could receive.” 

Occasionally, Dr. Johnson bogs down 
in needlessly obscure academic lingo 
But teachers will gain a broader per 
spective of their day-to-day teaching 
by reading this study. 


SLLALOOAO ESE SESS OOO SOS OSE OSES OESCOO OO SCOCEOEOOOO OOOO: 
to 


Scholastic’s Annual Thanksgiving Party 
at the Conventions of 
The National Council of Teachers of English 
and 
The National Council for the Social Studies 
Thanksgiving Day, November 22, 1951 


Teachers who are subscribers in classroom quantities to one of 
the Scholastic family of magazines, chairmen of English or Social 
Studies departments in those high schools using classroom quan- 
tities, and Teen Age Book Club organizers are cordially invited 
to these two annual social events. 
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Thanksgiving Party 
and Buffet Supper 


Hotel Statler 
Detroit, Michigan 
November 22 
5:30-7:45 p. m. 


R.S.U.P. 
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Gentlemen: 


Name 
School 
City 

I use: 
[_] Practical English; 


Senior Scholastic; 


© ee ee 


SOCIAL STUDIES COUNCIL 


(Send acceptance form below as soon as possible. Admis- 
Guest Card only 
the conventions. ) 


SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES, 351 Fourth Ave., New York 10, N. Y. 


| accept with pleasure Scholastic’s invitation to the annual 
Thanksgiving party and buffet supper. | plan to attend the 


National Council for the Social 
National Council for Teachers of English convention 


World Week; 
Literary Cavalcade; 
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The School Administrator and Subver- 
sive Activities, by E. Edmund Reut- 
ter, Jr. Bureau of Publications, Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University, 
N. Y. 136 pp., $2.85 


Although Dr. Reutter is “firmly con- 
vinced of the unswerving allegiance of 
the profession as a whole,” he urges 
administrators to set up sound pro- 
cedures for determining the loyalty of 
teachers. In this carefully prepared 
monograph he sketches the historical 
background of legislation on teachers 
loyalty, examines past and current ac- 
tion, cites relevant judicial and state 
department of education decisions, 
notes the opinions of professional bod- 
ies and educators, and deals briefly 
with loyalty investigations in higher 
education and the Federal civil service. 

The author has studied at some 
length the Feinberg law in New York 
and the Ober law in Maryland, both of 


Thanksgiving Party 
and Buffet Supper 
ENGLISH COUNCIL 
Hotel Sinton 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
November 22 
5:30-7:45 p. m. 


which will be mailed to you 
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Studies convention 


State 


Junior Scholastic; 
Teen Age Book Club. 


Zone 
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which aim to oust disloyal teachers 
from the public school system. The 
publicity given trials of teachers under 
these laws no doubt stimulated the 
wide response to the author’s question 
naires. In formulating his own recom- 
mendations for procedures to be used 
in assuring justice to teachers as well 
as to the community, Dr. Reutter sets 
up safeguards against “witch hunting,” 
but is fully aware that differences in 
communities will indicate varying lines 
of procedure. 

Dr. Reutter observes that “Nothing 
can obliterate the effectiveness of a 
school more rapidly than poor staff 
morale, and nothing can destroy esprit 
de corps more completely than a stifling 
atmosphere of fear and suspicion.” 


Festivals, U.S.A., by Robert Meyer, Jr 
Illustrated by Lee Owens. Ives Wash 
burn, Inc., N. Y. 438 pp., $4.50. 


Travelers will do well to keep a copy 
of this volume in the car. You can never 
tell when you will run into a festival. 
Some 1,200 annual celebrations are de- 
scribed briefly by Mr. Meyer, whose 
definition of festival is broad enough to 
include baseball at the Yankee Stadium 
and antique fairs in an armory down 
the road. 

There is a chapter for each state and 
the District of Columbia. There is no 
alphabetical arrangements of festivals 
within chapters but the what-where- 
and-when and frequently the why are 
given. The index will be helpful to peo 
ple in search of particular festivals. Un 
fortunately, there is no calendar of 
events so that travelers can time their 
trips. 


Presidents of the United States, by Jane 
and Burt McConnell. Portraits by 
Constance Naar. Crowell Co., N. Y 
324 pp., $3. 


These brief biographies of our presi 
dents from Washington through Tru 
man will be interesting to junior high 
school students. The authors are jour 
nalists, rather than historians, and they 
have a keen eye for the human interest 
angle. We learn that in Washington’s 
account books there were such entries 
as “10 shillings worth of toys,” “6 little 
books for children learning to read,” 
“a box of gingerbread toys and sugar 
images or comfits.” In a sketch which 
indicates Warren G. Harding's serious 
shortcomings as a President, we find 
that in his 35 years of ownership of the 
Marion (Ohio) Star, “he never dis 
charged an employee or reduced a 
” The tone of the vignettes is in 
spirational, but the 
young readers that the Presidents were 
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human failings 


Howarp L. Hurwirz 





